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60% more power 


THAN GRAND COULEE AND BONNEVILLE COMBINED 
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Your plant in Metropolitan Oakland Area will 
be served by a vast interconnected hydro- 
electric system, largest in the West with 60% 

reater horsepower than Grand Coulee and 
ear dams combined . .. 


Plus power from Shasta Dam of the California 
Central Valley project ... 


Further protected from possible interruption 
of service by steam-electric standbys in large 
cities, and by interconnection with another 
hydroelectric system. 


Natural gas, fuel oil and —— from nearby 


refineries, and coal and coke also are available. 


Most favorable location for fast, economical 
transportation. Terminus of three transconti- 
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nental railroad systems, and the hub from 
which radiate common carrier and contract 
truck lines that cover the Western States. 


A world port with deep-water terminals unex- 
celled in the West, the strategic location for 
export- import trade with the Orient, South 
America, the World. 


Oakland Airport, one of the largest in the 
Nation, is being expanded to four times its 
prewar size. 


Huge pool of skilled and unskilled labor. A 
mild climate helps increase production and 
lower building and heating costs. 


Write for this FREE FACTBOOK! 


Metropolitan Oakland Area has many other outstanding advantages. 
If your company is considering establishing a plant in the West, you 
should get the latest available facts about the Eleven Western 
States and this Area. Write for “It’s an amazing NEW West” today. 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
391, Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California, U.S.A. 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 
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| WHAT'S AHEAD 


GUIDE POST TO WALL ST: 


, Next issue we focus the Forses’ spotlight 
on Wall Street, when we inaugurate an im- 
portant new series designed to take you 
behind the scenes of the world’s financial 
center. Now being prepared by a man who 
has long been a keen analyst of market 
techniques and practices, this series will in- 
terpret, analyze and explain, in understand- 
able, non-technical language, the methods, 
procedures, trading techniques and strategy 
of “the most famous street in the world.” 
If you want to know the ins-and-outs of 
the stock market, how to make proper in- 
vestments, in short, how to understand and 
operate in the financial world today, you 
won’t want to miss a single issue of this 
series. It’s called: “Gums Post to WALL 
St.,” by Joseph Mindell. Look for the first 
instalment, in our April 15 issue. 


TIPS FOR SALESMEN 


When Bill Holler, former Chevrolet sales 
manager, was asked why he was worrying 
when people were going to be standing in 
line. to buy new cars, he replied: “What’s 
‘worrying me is, whose line they’re going to 
stand in!” 

In other words, now is the time for sales- 
men to plan for tomorrow, to get ready for 
the inevitable buyers’ market. Another high- 
light of our April 15 issue, therefore, will be 
Cy Norton’s story, “20 Tips ror TomorRow’s 
SALEs.” 

One of the country’s leading sales man- 
agers himself, as well as a regular Contribut- 
ing Editor of Forses, Cy Norton can speak 
about selling from the basis of long and suc- 
cessful experience. If you’re a sales manager, 
or a salesman in search of a well-thought-out 
plan for building for tomorrow, we think 
that you'll find plenty of meaty reading in 
this story. 


OPPORTUNITIES AHEAD 


With our Opportunities department garner- 
ing new readers every issue, Forbes’ editors 
are now preparing stories covering fields that 
offer definite profit prospects for those inter- 
ested in either starting their own business 
or investing in some growing enterprise. 

In our April 15 issue we'll focus the spot- 
light on a development that promises to have 
widespread implications for the entire retail 
food-selling business: the merchandising of 
self-service, pre-packed meats. 

Other opportunities to be surveyed soon 
include those in boating, service stations, 
trailer rentals and many others. Watch for 
these big Opportunity features—they’re an 
every-issue ForsEs service. 


COMING SOON 


Other stories slated for an early appear- 
ance include: “How to ATTEND A CONVEN- 
TION,” (there’s a lot more to it than you'd 
think), by Norman G. Shidle; “PARTNERSHIP 
vs. PATERNALISM,” a story of sound em- 
ployee relations in action; and “Canapa— 
Wortp Traper,” by A. Wyn Williams, our 
Foreign Press Editor. 






















That’s the short story of a postage meter . . . which 

makes mailing easy, efficient, fast, effort-saving . . . holds 

any amount of postage, always available in the right 

amounts... protects postage from damage, loss or 

theft ... does its own accounting! And Metered Mail need 

not wait in the postoffice for postmarking or canceling, 

gets on its way sooner. Provides postage for parcel 

post as well as letter mail in thousands of modern offices! 
There’s a model for every size office. The nearest 

PB office can give you the details. Or write 

direct for an illustrated booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES Postage Meter 


Prrney-Bowes, Inc., 1701 Pacific Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cities. 1s caNADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 





2-Line 
EDITORIALS 


No OPA can long keep prices down whep 
wages, costs rise. 


Our cost of living is bound to rise ap- 
preciably. * 


But runaway inflation can and should 


be avoided. 
Some price ceilings must be retained, 


Each month, 


eliminated. 


should be 


numbers 


Underspending is not within sight. 


General Motors has rendered the nation's 
economy a priceless service. 


Management, not labor, must continue 
to manage our enterprises. 


Sanctioning of the British loan is es- 
sential to speedy world—and American 
—recovery. 


The trailer industry should boom. 


No stone must be left unturned to ex- 
pedite home building. 


Cut Federal costs. 
Many new autos will soon be seen. 


Would have been better if Churchill 
had talked at home. 


Justified complaints spur management. 


Prediction: Hosiery scarcity will 
quickly become less acute. 


Also various other scarcities. 


We should not, at this stage, share 
atomic bomb secrets. 


Russia can make—or wreck—UNO. 


Reflection would cause her to choose 
wisely. 


A guess: November elections will weed 
out numbers of New Dealers. 


Strikes will ebb ere long. 


Forecast: Many stocks will go higher. 


Save food! 
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Your heart doesn’t look like 


this! ag It is a complicated pump about the 


size of your fist, oy | daily circulating over 






9000 quarts of blood through miles of arteries. 
Enemies that place an extra load on your 
heart are—high blood pressure. . —— of 


the arteries... unwise physical strain.. 





infectious diseases .. . and infected tonsils or 


teeth. Overweight, 






too, makes your heart 





| work harder, so keep your weight down! 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
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When the Business Doctor 





The Management Engineer lifts the 


lid, peers into the many phases of plant 
operations. To his vital work, he brings 
professional perspective, broad basic 
background in all business fields and 
industry, a competent staff of specialists 
---utilizes laboratory analysis, personnel 
psychology, job and work evaluation... 
intelligently integrates many complex 
factors, often supplies the catalytic agent 
which make profits jell. 

Practical but not psychic, the engineer 
is guided by inspection, investigation, 
appraisal ...takes apart departmental 
functions . .. sees, studies, solves. 


First requisite of the business doctor 





takes off the lid 


is a report of all relevant facts—current 
and comparative ...in a form for quick 
assimilation, comprehensive enough to 
aid overall judgment. With the facts 
before him, his complex diagnosis can be 
accurately made; the corporate patient 
headed towards recovery. 


McBer is not a firm of mangement 
engineers. Butour methodsand products 
based on forty years of experience, aid 
analysis, facilitate interpretation, speed 
systematic study ... make the doctor’s 
final findings available taster, because 
McBee makes all the important business 
facts available faster! 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y ... Offices in principal citues 





READERS SAY 


BLACK MARKETS 


Your editorial, “Black Markets—a Ne. 
tional Black Eye?” [March 1] seems to me 
to miss the fundamental point about black 
markets. To my way of thinking, there js 
no more question of morality involved ip 
black marketing than there. was in ignoring 
the Eighteenth Amendment when it was in 
force. . . 

As I see it, a black market is simply a 
free market in which prices are fixed by 
a meeting of minds of the most anxious 
buyer and the most necessitous seller . . . As 
long as OPA prefers a ceiling of $1.95 and 
no white shirts to a price of $2.50 and 
plenty of shirts, we can expect both a dearth 
of shirts and black markets. . . 

Black markets, though unfortunate, are 
merely an evidence of a vastly expanded 
currency pressing upon a limited supply of 
wanted goods and services. Granted they are 
bad, the way to eliminate them is not 
through moral exhortations but through re- 
storing free markets in which the consumers’ 
choice is expressed by their spending.— 
Witrarp M. Fox, Buffalo, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVE PENSIONS 


I do not object to the payment of rea- 
sonably large salaries to competent officials 
and directors of large business enterprises. 
They are probably worth it. But it is not 
fair to the etockholders, who own the busi- 
ness, to saddle upon them permanently the 
heavy expense of increasing pensions for 
such officials, who, being highly paid, are 
perfectly able to buy annuities for them- 
selves. 

The terrific depression, which will surely 
follow the present growing inflation, wil? 
stagger the companies and cause them to 
cut down dividends. Then the stockholders, 
many of whom can ill afford the loss of in- 
come, will suffer. 

Under such circumstances, extensive pen- 
sion plans are grossly unfair to the stock- 
holders.—W. F. .Watson, Bradenton, Fila. 


PROXIES 


What is the thing to do regarding proxies 
for the annual meeting of stockholders, etc.? 
Oftentimes, a stockholder knows little or 
nothing of the merits of the situation. Should 
a proxy be sent in, okaying the manage- 
ment? Or, lacking this information, should 
it just be neglected and not sent in at all? 
What is the right thing to do?—L. F. Begrs, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Reply: Unless a stockholder disapproves 
of. @ company management, proxies should 
be signed and returned.—Tue Epirors. 


PROTEST 


You are always championing abused con- 
cerns. 

Why, in the name of Heaven Almighty, 
can’t you raise your protest against the 
present practice of the War Assets Corpora- 
tion of going to manufacturers’ distributing 
agents and offering them 124% if they can 
steer any one in to buy the War Assets Cor- 
poration equipment of the type this manu- 
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GEE! I BET IT CAN GO! 
Right you are, kiddies! Soon, another Giant of the Rails will be 


operating in this new and finer through 


It can go and does go, in fast daily ; ; R 
service, which saves precious hours 


freight service on The Minneapolis & 


St. Louis Railway. For Agriculture 


New Diesel locomotives like this are 
hauling long freight trains every day For Industry 


on the M. & St. L. main line, between : . 
Misiieaipslta’ ais For Connecting Railroads 


On shipments of freight to and from 
TH E PEORIA points throughout 


The Great Midwest 





“un 74e MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Raclway 


GENERAL OFFICE, NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
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Key to Santa Clara 
County’s industrial 
building program 


1. New plant of the Monarch 
Match Company. 


2. The first phase of Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemical 
Company's 2!/. million dollar 
plant. 


3. Future Santa Clara County 
home of the Beech-Nut Pack- 
ing Company. 

4. The L. Demartini Company 


food products factory is un- 
der way. 


5. Just completed! O'Brien's 
Ltd. new candy factory. 


6. Enlarging the recently com- 
pleted plant of the American 
Home Foods, Clapps Baby 
Food Division. 


Pacific Can og om! starts 
the groundwork for its new 
plant. 
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All pictures were taken on 
Feb. 25, 1946. 
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AT WORK | 











Widespread industrial building 
program marks continued growth 
of Santa Clara County. 


Yes! Men are hard at work in Santa 
Clara County . . . constructing new 
factories and enlarging old ones 

to better serve the 11 Western States 
and the Pacific Basin Area. 


It’s a revelation to drive through 
Santa Clara County and see the indus- 
trial activity. New industries average 
almost 2 plants a month—and old 
established industries are enlarging 
apace. 


But of greatest importance to your 
company is WHY industry is locating 
here ... making Santa Clara County 
the fastest growing industrial area on 
the Pacific Coast. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


It’s clear and concise — 36 pages in all. 
Titled “Post War Pacific Coast” it tells 
about the nation’s most rapidly growing 
market and why Santa Clara County is the 
logical spot from which to serve it. Free— 
if you write on your business letterhead. 


DEPT. B, SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 
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SANTA CLARA 


COUNTY ZGpooniz 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 








facturer sells and sold to the Government 
originally. 

Concentrating five years’ sales into one on 
our product, the Government is now picking 
it up every place throughout the country 
and selling it in competition with us, even 
going to our distributors and offering them 
a per cent to sell our equipment in other 
fields. 

The Government broke word with us on 
the contract price, then renegotiated us, 
then took an 80% tax take, and now takes 
this worn-out, used equipment and sells it 
to our prospects—attempting to use our 
salesmen, and asking us by a legal set-up to 
take back the veterans and give them jobs 
at the high wartime wages... . 

Is this just the process of socializing in- 
dustry? It wouldn’t be bad if it were a 
small situation, but there are forty or fifty 
million dollars involved in this equipment, 
which is about three to four years’ average 
normal production for the whole industry.— 
W. H. Hopart, vice-president, The Hobart 
Brothers Co., Troy, Ohio. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


I wish to commend you for stating in your 
2-Line Editorials: “Every married man’s 
first savings should be invested in life in- 
surance.” 

We who are life underwriters deeply ap- 
preciate your making these very sound finan- 
cial suggestions.—R. B. WALKER, president, 
Florida State Association of Life Under- 
writers. 


APPRECIATION 


In appreciation would like to say, of the 
five magazines we subscribe to, Forses is 
the one we most anxiously wait for.—C. B. 
Berry, Automotive Research Laboratory, 
San Jose, Calif. 


ANOTHER VOLUNTEER! 


After reading the Feb. 15 issue, I am sure 
that you will be swamped with requests such 
as ex-G.I. Harold A. Sharpe, Jr. made. 

Well, here’s another for you. For some 
reason or other your magazine is very hard 
to get in this city, but I'll be darned if I 
can figure out why. None of the newsstands 
carry it, and I always have trouble getting 
same, yet I am afraid to miss an issue be- 
cause there is always something in every 
issue that appeals to me—both from a busi- 
ness and personal viewpoint. 

Would certainly appreciate receiving the 
balance of anyone’s subscription who, like 
Robert E. Halladay of Provo, Utah, “fears” 
to have the magazine in his house. 

I like your straightforward manner in de- 
scribing various projects and the fact that 
Forses looks at both sides of the issue be- 
fore making any comment. Too, your articles 
are written in “everyday-English” that all 
can understand.—P. H. Metzcer, Jr., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


NOURISHING 


You have a fine magazine. If all subscrib- 
ers would digest its contents as they would 
a good dinner when hungry, they would re- 
ceive an educatiOn far beyond their expec- 
tations. Its meat is very nourishing.—J ames 
E. O’ConneLL, Watertown, Mass. 


FORBLS 












a. has reluctantly—but very definitely—reached 
the conclusion that universal military training has 
become imperative for America. 

The problem has been weighed long, heretofore silently. 

The writer early in life saw warfare at close range, in 
South Africa during the Boer War. He became harrowed 
by its fiendish bestiality, by the awfulness of compelling 
human beings to murder one another, by the filth, hard- 
ships, agonies suffered by fighters, by their maiming and 
death, by the bereaving of countless families. 

He there and then set his face adamantly against mili- 
tarism. ... 





But we are confronted with a realistic, materialistic, 
militaristic world. Might still is trampling right. America’s 
idealism is not universally shared, practiced. We ean not, 
under existing uncertainties and threatenings, blindly as- 
sume that the United Nations Organization will definitely 
insure peace. 

Self-preservation dictates that the United States be 
strong, that it exert its utmost efforts to establish naval, 
military, air—and atomic—power commensurate with her 
world responsibility, leadership. 

To achieve this, militant training for every American 
youth has become essential. 

It has cost this writer much to bring himself to reach 
this decision. One brother was killed, others suffered, in 
World War I. In World War II, two sons served (volun- 
tarily) overseas, one wounded and maimed for life. Another 
son will be enrolled within a few months if all our youth 
are called into training. 

But national interest must come first. Every parent must 
be prepared to sacrifice to safeguard our cherished land. 

Before revealing my long-deliberated decision regarding 
universal training, I asked my associate soldier-son, Mal- 
colm, to record his personal verdict. Here it is: 


Every responsible Government official, including the President 
and the heads of the forces entrusted with American security, has 
been urging Congress to establish a system of Universal Military 
Training. 

Why delay? From the unconscionably blood-bitter lesson of the 
past six years, haven’t we learned that unpreparedness is no peace 
panacea, but instead an invitation to aggression by ruthless, over- 
ambitious heads of foreign countries? We know that respect for law 
and order is instilled among some nations only by adequate power 
to enforce it. 

A one-year training program will be inconvenient for our young 
men and their families. But so, too, is a World War that results 
when others think they can knock you out before you can get 
prepared. 

We have no right to risk, through indolence and through distaste 
for a little army training, the freedom and the American way of 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING" 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


Universal Military Training Imperative 


life that have taken so much “blood, sweat and tears” to secure. 

Congress, and the people of this country, have a grave, vital 
responsibility to those who fought all our wars, to earn and safe- 
guard our way of life, not to jeopardize that heritage by laxity in 
a world that has not yet demonstrated it is fully ready to co-operate 
purely on the basis of logic or principle. 

One year’s military training, however annoying, for our teen-agers, 
between high school and college or before they start their working 
career, is infinitely preferable to hundreds of thousands, even mil- 
lions, killed and maimed in a conflict brought on by a state of 
unpreparedness inviting “lightning aggression.” 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 


No matter how much we may hate war, no matter how 
much we may deplore militarism, we must face the stern 
facts engulfing this country, the world today. 

Let us adopt universal military training. 


Weed Out Wartime Controls 


As rapidly as practicable emergency wartime controls, 
still numbering many hundreds, should be weeded out. 
We don’t believe that OPA should be scrapped in June. 
In a limited number of fields price ceilings will continue 
to be necessary for months, perhaps a whole year, to avoid 
harmful inflation. 

But our national objective should be to press towards 
return to peacetime economy. The war ended more than 
six months ago. Congress should not wait until President 
Truman chooses to proclaim official hostilities have ceased. 
Swollen wartime Federal bureaucracy, not only ruinously 
costly but incompatible with this freedom-loving democ- 
racy, should be pruned to the bone without one day’s 
unnecessary delay. 

* 


The drone, not the doer, complains most. 
* 


Why JU. S. Should Aid Britain 


We are our brother’s keeper. Mankind never before had 
such profound need to recognize this elemental truth— 
and to act on it. America has already done nobly to succor 
needy humans in many lands. We can do still more: 
through granting the proposed $3,750,000,000 loan to 
Britain. This act of enlightened magnanimity would: 


Incalculably expedite economic recovery in Britain. 
Have beneficial effects throughout the world. 

Hasten restoration of stability here. 

Help to modify the parlous conditions gripping many 











countries today, and to bring about a more normal world 
tomorrow. 


Set all other nations a worthy example in co-operation, 
in furthering the brotherhood of man. 

Perhaps have a beneficent influence on Russia, at the 
moment indulging in aggressive, lone-handed conduct, 
inciting criticism. 

Help UNO to get going. 

And accelerate resumption of international commerce, 
international—also American—sound prosperity. 


The British Government gives assurances that not one 
dollar of this money will be used for nationalizing, taking 


over, British industries. By enabling Britain to import — 


from other countries, these would be able, in turn, to do 
business with us. 
Rejection of the loan would precipitate unpredictable 
consequences. 
* 


Rule yourself by the Golden Rule, and 
nothing can lick you. 
* 


Unions Expert At Propaganda 


Executives and others should regularly read our “Behind 
The Labor Scene” page, featured in every issue. Unions 
and their leaders continuously conduct pungent expert 
propaganda, whereas industry falls down lamentably in 
promulgating understanding of economics. Unions keep 
much closer to their members than corporations keep to 
their stockholders, or to consumers, the public. One result: 
unions exercise tremendous influence over legislators; 
investors and other unorganized sections of our population 
don’t. This has developed conditions threatening the under- 
mining of our way of life, our world leadership in wealth, 
in international strength, in standards of living. 

The meretricious principle has been promulgated by 
unions that their members must not exert themselves to 
achieve maximum production. This saps genuine prosper- 
ity, militates against abundance, induces hardships, tends 
to breed inflation. 

Industry should bestir itself to originate and promulgate 
A.B.C. economic education on a scale matching the cease- 
less efforts of unions to win converts to their tenets. 


Wallace Blunders Again 


It would be difficult, if not impossible, to ferret out at 
Washington a high-up officeholder as impractical, as blun- 
dering, as Henry A. Wallace, whose Presidential campaign- 
ing was rewarded by being pitchforked into the Secretary- 
ship of Commerce, though that meant summarily casting 
out the able, experienced, efficient Jesse H. Jones. Wallace’s 
latest glaring blunder: Under the aegis of his Department 
of Commerce, a much-quoted statement emanated last 
November proclaiming that the automobile industry could 
well afford to grant demanded wage increases without 
raising prices one cent. That declaration unquestionably 
prolonged the General Motors and other strikes, thereby 
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grievously retarding reconversion and entailing terrific 
losses all round. 

Now it transpires that this famous—or infamous— 
officially-clothed declaration was the handiwork of an 
obscure bureaucrat, by name Harold Wein, not in any way 
connected with the Department of Commerce, but at one 
time a drawer of pay from the OPA and now reportedly 
enjoying a berth with the Department of Justice. Not until 
after all the immeasurable damage was done, has Secretary 
Wallace washed his hands of the admittedly grotesque re- 
port which he spread across the nation. 

It was understandable that President Roosevelt should 
want to reward Wallace for his busy campaigning. But why 
should President Truman feel obligated to carry on in his 
Cabinet this misfit? 

* 
Faith in self, when justified, 
generates fortitude. 
* 


Happiness Springs From Giving 


Julius Rosenwald, the noted philanthropist, told this 
writer towards the end of his long life: “All the other 
pleasures of life seem to wear out, but the pleasure of 
helping others in distress never does.” As one grows 
older, the truth, significance, of the Biblical observation, 
“It is more blessed to give than to receive,” becomes more 
and more appreciated. The human being who lives only 
for himself, finally reaps nothing but unhappiness. Selfish- 
ness corrodes. Unselfishness ennobles, satisfies. The tragic 
pity is that too many men become so immersed in striving 
to “get on” in the world that they neglect to devote time 
to serious thinking. Reflection during one’s active life is 
infinitely better than death-bed repentance. 

Think. Don’t put off and put off the joy derivable from 
doing helpful, kindly things for others. 

* 


Unless you can find real joy in your 
work, your service, you are poor. 
* 


Right Attitude Towards Russia 


If Russia is sincerely desirous of co-operating to make 
the United Nations Organization succeed, she must alter 
her attitude. She must exhibit as much respect for other 
countries as she demands from other leading countries. 
She has repeatedly acted high-handedly, repeatedly used 
coercion instead of conciliation. Too often she has sub- 
jected smaller European countries to treatment not in har- 
mony with UNO principles. She has been overly aggressive, 
brazenly scheming for self-aggrandizement. 

British Foreign Secretary Bevin did not hesitate to give 
the lie to certain Russian misstatements. The United States 
has been more timid, although apparently our Government 
is reaching the conclusion that a firmer policy has become 
imperative. Stalin despises pussyfooting. He talks bluntly, 
never hesitates to voice Russia’s insatiable demands. Our 
Government should recognize this and adopt stern tactics. 


FORBES 
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Substantial improvement in business volume during the second quarter is freely pre- 
dicted in Washington. Forecasters see the nation's economic machine accelerating 
rapidly and hitting on all cylinders by midyear. Cornerstone of this view is the like- 
lihood that volume production in many basic lines is just over the horizon, and that 
the worst of the crippling strikes are behind. Many industries will prove exceptions 

to this theory that a flood of production will come to the aid of the harassed managers 
of the economy, but enough others should hit the high road to insure a rise in the 
business barometer. 





Contributing substantially to this "better days ahead" feeling is a vital but an- 
nounced change in the thinking of top stabilizers. The new trend is toward moderate 
inflation, condoned in the interests of an output upsurge which will limit infla- 
tionary effects of the new policy. Hold-the-line theorists are fighting a losing 
battle, will swallow many an indigestible mouthful in coming weeks as “bulges" in the 
so-called price line are granted so long as a corresponding production "bulge”® results. 





OPA's new tangent will mean: (1) higher prices for consumer goods; (2) slight but 
helpful relief for manufacturers; (3) tightened squeeze on distributors forced to 
absorb part of the new increases granted producers ; (4) increased supply of both capi- 
tal and consumers’ goods. 





DISCOUNT scare headlines about World War III, despite: Russia's intent to grab everything 
She wants and thinks she can get away with. The international situation promises to re- 
main critical, but Russia isn't ready to take on the rest of the world... yet. UNO will 
be put to its sternest test in its efforts to curb Stalin and will emerge as a stronger 
force for a world peace if it is as successful as Washington hopes. 





STASSEN'S decision not to try to use the Senate as a springboard for his 1948 presidential 
aspirations means he hopes to follow the Willkie road to the GOP nomination--but with a 
difference. Whereas Willkie captured the popular imagination virtually overnight and 
then Steamrollered himself into the nomination on the convention floor, the Minnesotan 
plans to sell himself both to the public and party managers over the long haul, revital- 
izing the party thinking as he goes along. Like Willkie, Stassen seeks to make the un- 
usual leap from citizen to nominee without benefit of the usual take-off point. All his 
principal rivals for '48 expect to be office-holders. Dewey aims at re-election as N. Y. 
governor, Bricker is favored to win a Senate seat this year, and Taft and Saltonstall 
will remain entrenched as Senators. 











By vetoing suggestions he campaign for the Senate, Stassen relieved himself of possi- 
ble future embarrassment. He doesn't see eye to eye with the present Republican leader- 
Ship on numerous issues. As a Senator, he would either have to backtrack on previously 
expressed views or vote against the party line. Incidentally, Democrats enjoyed picking 
their adversary during the Roosevelt reign and they are at it already again. Bricker 
is their choice as the easiest man to defeat. 
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CORPORATION executives should reread Section 102 of the Revenue Code before deciding 





how to employ funds regained through tax refunds. This provision has been in cold 
Storage in war years but it's still on the books and may cause many a corporate headache 
before revenue agents finish their probes. This section enables the Treasury to levy 
taxes as high as 38.5% on accumulated surplus beyond the reasonable needs of business. 
In wartime, excess profits taxes took care of these funds without recourse to Sec. 102, 





Intent of this provision is to prevent corporations from retaining profits which 
would otherwise reach the Treasury via surtaxes on business owners. It is aimed particu- 
larly at firms whose stock is held in a relatively few hands. The distribution of at 
least 70% of earnings in taxable dividends is no guarantee that field agents won't find 
reasons for claiming it should have been higher. Administration leaders are angling to 
try to avoid introduction of tax-cutting legislation this session. Their reason: debate 
on tax reduction would expose another bad guess made at war's end. Use of the 6-8 
million unemployment estimate led to a prediction of a 130 billion national income in 
'46. Strikes notwithstanding, current studies indicate the figure will top 140 billion, 
maybe even exceed 150 billion. With that ammunition, Treasury officials fear a politi- 
cally-minded Congress would run wild, slash taxes right and left. 

Rep. Knutson, ranking minority member of the House Ways and Means Committee and a 
tough nut to crack, is already on record as favoring a cutback of excise levies to around 
pre-war levels. Fortunately, from the Treasury viewpoint, Ways & Means is busy rewriting 
the Social Security Act and couldn't turn to tax matters for some time. With Congress 


anxious to adjourn by mid-July to patch political fences, the calendar favors the Ad- 
ministration's efforts. ° 




















10 YEARS effort to reform practices of government agencies will be rewarded before long 
if the House goes along as expected with the Senate-approved McCarran bill. More than 
100 agencies would have to streamline their operations, cut red tape. The bill would: (1) 
require administrative ruling to be published in advance; (2) limit administrative 
powers and make them uniform where possible; (3) establish common standards for holding 
hearings and handing down decisions; and (4) guarantee the right of court review to 
anyone suffering a legal wrong as a result of any agency's action. 








Note: Although there is no law now which establishes procedures for administrative 
agencies, a Similar proposal almost reached the statute books in 1940. Pres. Roosevelt 


vetoed the Walter-Logan bill then, | but supporters of _ McCarran measure don't antici- 
pate a similar fate at Truman's hands. 





Incentive pay for top management, while under study at both Treasury and Commerce, is far 
from an immediate possibility. Reason: It would be politically unpopular, hard to explain 
to the rank-and-file voter who is all for socking the rich. Idea is to provide a pocket- 
book motive for executives to boost production and employment. Methods under investiga- 


tion include not only a cut in rates for top-bracket taxpayers and new earned income 
credits but also stock option and annuity plans. 














VETERANS' COST to the Government may run as high as. 100 billion in the next decade. 
Statisticians estimate that readjustment benefits, pensions, insurance and operation 
of the Veterans’ Administration will require 56 billion through 1956. Mustering out pay 
in next two years will add 3.2 billion, and if terminal leave is voted for enlisted men 
the cost would be 1.2 billion. The biggest bite on the Treasury lies ahead--a bonus for 
all vets. Two such plans are in already. Chairman Rankin of the House Veterans’ Committee 
would dole out 15.6 billion. VFW would be more generous, pay 36 billion. 


Fens Webb. 


Editor, Washington News Bureau. 
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COAL Demands by the UMW union spotlights the difficulties facing the coal industry. 
Discouraging trend: use of coal as a source of industrial energy has been losing 
ground for the past few decades to competing fuels. Reason: the price of coal, in rela- 
tion to average commodity prices, plays an important role in determining its ability to 
compete with other fuels. During this period the relative price of coal has been rising, 


with the result that consumption has not kept pace with other types of fuel. Moreover, 









































‘ transportation and labor costs have risen in the face of decreasing costs for these 

5 other fuels. 
INSURANCE With investments by life insurance companies setting a record in 1945, the 

interest rate return has become a major factor in their operations. Why? 

Declining interest rates are reflected in the cost of policy holders’ life insurance-- 
the more interest rates are depressed, the greater becomes the cost of protection to the 

3 buyer. 

) HOUSING Radical changes in homes are not likely in the immediate future, according to 


the FHA. Traditional "firsts" in home builders’ consideration remain the same: 
architectural soundness, quality materials, good plumbing and efficient heating sys- 
tems. . . . Paper avalanche: little noted in discussions of the forthcoming construc=- 
tion boom is the problem of paper work. An unprecedented volume of documents incidental 
to the real estate and mortgage business can be expected. Some farsighted institutions 
are now clearing the decks for action, streamlining procedures, devising simplified 
business practices. 


AGRICULTURE At the crossroads? Sooner or later the farmer must decide whether to con- 
tinue down the regimented path or return to a free economy. This is the 
considered opinion of one agricultural economist. Stating that the effectiveness of the 
ceiling-support subsidy programs has been greatly over-rated, he points out that it 
; treats a symptom, not a cause. . . . Food processors continue to have trouble. For example, 
5 General Foods Corp., in preparing for increased competition, reports that it can not 
operate normally in certain lines, “even though the war is months behind." Reason: short- 
ages of sugar, coconut, tapioca flour and tin. 








SCIENCE Indicative of the expansion of industrial research activity by American 

business is the plan of a newly formed organization to correlate the research 
needs of small industries into an organized program of supervised scientific investiga- 
tion. This plan is designed to serve a two-fold purpose in operation: it will offer the 
Smaller manufacturer research facilities, while affording technical schools the oppor- 
tunity to expand their staffs and facilities. 


TIRES Faster tire building: revision in the methods of passenger car tire production 

now makes it possible to build tires up to the point of vulcanization 50% faster 
than heretofore. Key to improved production is a semi-automatic machine, activated by 
photo-electric and electronic devices. In addition to making easier, faster produc- 
tion possible, it turns out a product of meticulous uniformity, calls for less effort 
on the part of the worker. 
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RAILROADS Competitive woes are increasing: quickening and extension of competition 
within and among the several forms of transportation is reflected by the 


growing concentration of the rails upon the question of what can be done to hold traffic, 


and to recover lost traffic. Price of service is the greatest factor in their effort to 
overcome competition. In this respect, rising unit costs of operation are a major head- 
ache. As one authority points out, the industry has absorbed a billion dollars a year 
of additional costs since 194l--an increase of nearly 30%... . Carbuilders estimate 

they may need ten years in which to fulfill new equipment demands. Meantime, shortages of 
raw materials and essential parts continue to hold up production. . .. Feature attrac. 
tions? In their drive to secure passenger business the roads are going all out in an 


effort to provide extra services. Some of these include wired music, soda fountains, 
showers, barber shops, radios. 





TELEVISION Plans for producing greatly improved black-and-white television receiving 
sets during 1946 continue apace--250,000 to 1,000,000 according to a recent 
survey. Meanwhile, advocates of color television propose to recommend to the FCC tech- 
nical standards for commercial operation. This step is considered imperative. Such stand- 
ards must be set promptly if broadcasters in color are to compete commercially with 
black-and-white on the low frequencies. .. . Trend? Manufacturers of receivers are 


expected to play an important part in the sponsoring of television programs in order to 
expedite sale of their sets. 


AUTOMOTIVE The GM strike settlement sets the stage for expanding production--perhaps 
by as much as 50% in the near future. However, producers are still being 
handicapped by various parts shortages, are still worried about sufficient steel 
supplies. Meantime, the OPA's recent price revision will entail purchases of new cars on 
an adjustable pricing basis--meaning that the buyer may be billed later for any amount 


allowed by OPA over present ceilings. There's also a possibility that dealers may have 
to absorb some of this extra cost. , 


MERCHANDISING Recent thought on post-war selling practices revolves about the follovw- 
ing "musts" for distributors: the importance of good personnel rela- 
tions, paying more attention to the selection of goods, maintenance of stocks, pricing 


practices, and relations with vendors whose packaging, advertising and sales policies 
influence final sales. 


AVIATION Efficient, effective air cargo service will be the objective of a newly formed 

group of cargo contract carriers, passenger charter operators and non- 
scheduled operators. Ex-service men will play a large part in this new organization. ... 
Merchandising trend: virtually non-existent 15 months ago, one of aviation's newest 
and most successful enterprises are retail sales stores for supplies and accessories. 
Independently owned by airport operators, they carry a diverse line. 


LUMBER Are we running out of trees? Right now, timber reserves suitable for current 
lumbering operations are becoming increasingly limited in all regions of the 
U. S. Result: forestry experts foresee a critical shortage of lumber for the next decade. 


Prediction: an annual deficit of nearly 7 billion board feet during the period of the 
construction boom. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY Disposal problems are arising in connection with our foreign sur- 
pluses. With perhaps over 4,000,000 items, representing several 
billions of dollars, liquidation commissioners find it difficult to secure dollars. So 
far, approximately 45% of sales have been for dollars. However, the comparatively poor 
dollar position of foreign nations and nationals in some parts of the world make it un- 
likely that we could dispose of all or even a substantial part on a dollar basis. One 


solution: use such surpluses to acquire property rights or concessions for the U. S., or 
to settle recognized claims against us. 
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"MY BIGGEST MISTAKE™ 





“I Was An Idea Hoarder’ 


As told to BOB FINLAY 


66 HE mistake I’ve always con- 
sidered my biggest was an 
elusive, abstract thing. It grew 

on me until it restricted my freedom 

and made me feel trapped. What was 
it? Simply the fear that others would 
grab my ideas. I was afraid to do any- 
thing with them—to put them to work 
—because by bringing them into the 
open I thought I’d lose them. That at- 
titude held me down, and is holding 
down many potentially good business 
men today. Many of them are real idea 
men, but they don’t act on their brain 
children, and they wind up misers of 
ideas that die for want of feeding. 
“Now I know that good ideas are a 
dime a dozen. It’s what a man puts 
behind them — the timing, the sweat 
and the selling—that really counts. But 
it took a little jolt, and a lot of mental 
anguish, to set me and my ideas free.” 


SOUND ADVICE 


Detroit industrialists will find it dif- 
ficult to believe that anything ever re- 
stricted the career of N. A. Wood- 
worth, who, in his middle 50s, is still 
looking ahead, although he has a lot 
to look back on. Nevertheless: “It was 
more than a quarter-century ago—even 
before I founded the Ex-Cell-O Corp. 
—when I realized my mistake,” Wood- 
worth recalled. “I was having lunch 
with a friend whom I admired a great 
deal, and I happened to preface an 
idea with, ‘Don’t let this out, but. . .’ 

“My friend raised his hand to inter- 
rupt me, and said: ‘Look, Woody, I 
don’t care how good an idea you’ve 
got—if you don’t let it out, it won't 
do you a darned bit of good.’ 

“Those few words were to set a new 
course for me, but at first I thought 
he was crazy. The more I thought 
about it, however, the more I was con- 
vinced of the soundness of his advice. 
My head buzzed with those words for 
a week, but at the end of that week I 
was a different, freer man. 

“It’s like when you’re a kid, and 
you've been swimming with the crowd 





Bos Fintay, an editor himself, has had wide 
experience covering the business and indus- 
trial scene. 
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Ideas had always been a dime a dozen to N. A. Woodworth, 
but they never really paid dividends until he stopped hoard- 
ing them and began to put them to work 





for years. Then, suddenly, everything 
begins to click. You get the co-ordina- 
tion and the rhythm, and you shoot 
ahead. It was like that with me and 
ideas.” 

From then on, Woodworth sent his 
ideas out to work, and they brought 
back the rich satisfaction of things ac- 
complished, of jobs done well. It was 
shortly after that, in 1919, that he 
founded Ex-Cell-O Corp. Through the 
years he built 
it up, by con- 
stantly putting 
new ideas to 
work. And 
only 18 years 
later —in 
1937, when he 
retired — Ex- 
Cello-O was 
one of the 
principal pre- 
cision parts 
and machine- 
tool manufac- 
turing corporations in the country. 

Woodworth thought he could retire 
in peace then. He had made a record 
few men could equal, and he had no 
intention of ever returning to business. 
But ideas kept bubbling within him. 
He had to get them working. So, in 
1939, he formed the N. A. Woodworth 
Co., which was to play an outstanding 
war role. When he began, however, he 
had no organization—he started from 
scratch. No, not quite from scratch, at 
that. He started with ideas—ideas he 
wanted to put into action. 

Without them, he would have been 
lost, for by the time he got under way 
the Detroit labor market was one of 
the tightest in the country. Yet in that 
market he built up a force of 6,000 
men and women, producing precision 
aircraft engine parts. And he even 


N. A. Woodworth 





brought his workers to a plant some 
distance from the main transportation 
lines in Ferndale, nine miles from 
downtown Detroit. 

His methods are not secret; it’s just 
the old case of putting ideas to use. 
He opened a hiring office in downtown 
Detroit, where a traffic count showed 
that 167,000 persons walked by the 
door weekly. Instead of bringing the 
applicants to him, he went to the ap- 
plicants, gave them tests for mechan- 
ical aptitude, I.Q., muscular dexterity 
and physical stability, explained the 
employee training plan. 

Shoe clerks, butchers, bakers, house- 
wives and school teachers dropped in 
to find that they had many misconcep- 
tions about factory work. At Wood- 
worth, they learned, the pay was good, 
the work clean, the training easy. 


WORKERS GET RIGHT START 


The next step was introducing the 
green workers to factory life, and here 
again the path to Woodworth’s is 
strewn with innovations. A sound film 
was produced to show the new em- 
ployee the importance of the work and 
to overcome the shock of his new life. 
Special pains were taken to see that 
they did not get confused during the 
first days. Personnel supervisors ex- 
plained the routine, led the new em- 
ployee to the time office, introduced 
him or her to the foreman or leader. 
Then the foreman took over, working 
with each employee closely. 

The new employees got the right 
start. That was most important, but it 
was important, too, to follow through, 
as Woodworth did with recreational fa- 
cilities, victory garden projects, a 
beauty shop, lounge rooms and a mod- 
ern mobile cafeteria. Workers with 
high attendance records were rewarded 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Economists Poll 








ITH one of the most turbulent 

periods in modern industrial 

history now a matter of record, 
in this twenty-eighth quarterly forecast 
of business conditions ForBES’ econ- 
omists now glimpse some bright spots 
ahead. Generally speaking, in fact, 
their views represent well-tempered 
optimism. But though they’re unani- 
mous in looking forward to rising in- 
dustrial production, they’re somewhat 
more skeptical about the materials sup- 
ply situation. But even here they an- 
ticipate a slight improvement. No 
major strikes are expected, with the 
possible exception of coal. On the other 
hand, they expect some repercussions 
in the national economy as the wage- 
price readjustment makes itself felt. 


FOUR BIG PROBLEMS 


Most Pressinc ProsieM. There are 
divergent views among our forecasters 
concerning just what is the country’s 
most pressing problem: Increased pro- 
duction, says one expert, is of para- 
mount importance. A second cites the 
continued prevalence of strikes as a 
major obstacle to a sound economy, 
while a third points to the problem of 
wage-price stabilization. Another, sig- 
nificantly, considers the removal of 
government interference as a basic 
“must.” These four factors, however, 
constitute the consensus of opinion of 
all our observers. 


LaBor. The experts are very hope- 
ful regarding labor-management rela- 
tions in the coming period. Although 
they expect continued labor unrest, 
they do not look for any major strikes 
during the quarter, with the possible 
exception of coal. As one man sum- 
marizes the situation: “Labor will 
gradually get down to work.” He goes 
on to add, however, that the spiral of 
wage-price adjustments will upset 
stabilization. A pessimistic view is re- 
flected by one expert, who looks for 
continued labor conflicts, with the 
paradox of increasing unemployment 
and continued labor shortages. 


Waces-Prices. Our forecasters are 
unanimous in predicting a rise in both 
wages and prices, though in general 
they. price rises to be more mod- 
cai Ove comment: “Wage rate ad- 
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justments upward will run its course 
out to smaller supplying industries, 
but not always to the full 18% pat- 
tern.” Another observer, though he ex- 
pects a rise in both wages and prices, 
foresees “‘no change in recently estab- 
lished wage patterns.” 


INFLATION. There is agreement, too, 
on the subject of inflation. One man 
expresses it aptly: “Continued strong 
inflation pressure, partly because of 
inept government controls.” Another: 
“Production delays intensify inflation- 
ary pressure.” 


INTERNATIONAL. Our forecasters are 
looking askance at events overseas. The 
consensus is that we can expect “in- 
creasing friction with Russia.” One 
observer, more pessimistic than the 
rest, “does not expect international 
misunderstanding to be cleared up.” 


Housinc. Here, as expected, the im- 
mediate outlook appears doubtful. As 
one man puts it: “Construction of new 
houses will increase considerably. 
Partly seasonal priorities under the 
Wyatt Act will distort distribution of 
many products and create new bottle- 
necks and emergencies.” Moreover, 
“these will be used as an excuse to 
widen government controls until we 
find ourselves back in war panoply.” 


Materiats. The outlook for ma- 
terials appears only fair to FORBES’ 
economists. The view is summed up by 

















one man, who predicts “continued 
shortage of important materials, but 
with some improvement in supply.” 
Another: “Material shortages will con- 
tinue as one of the main obstacles to 
large-scale increase in production, 
brought about by OPA price ceilings 
in most cases.” Confirming this general 
outlook is another prediction of 
“shortages of numerous critical ma- 
terials and parts.” 


Propuction. There is unanimity 
among our forecasters with regard to 
production. To a man the experts be- 
lieve that industrial production will be 
higher, although none expects a com- 
plete return to normal output at this 
time. In the words of one man: 
“Though the outlook is cloudy, in- 
dustrial production is likely to be a 
little better than during the first quar- 
ter.” And another: “Industrial produc- 
tion should move up appreciably”; 
he adds this significant proviso, how- 
ever: “if a coal strike does not ma- 
terialize.” 


FAVORABLE 


Among the more favorable factors 
influencing our economy during the 
year’s second quarter, ForBEs’ experts 
list the following: 


1. “Large unsatisfied demand for 
goods,” 

2. “Revised wage-price policy.” 

3. “More realistic attitude by OPA 
toward price bottlenecks.” 

4. “Reduction of profits taxes.” 

5. “Great need for capital equip- 
ment.” 

6. “Large inventory and export de- 

mand.” 

7. “Small unemployment.” 


UNFAVORABLE 


Offsetting these favorable elements, 
our economists point to the following 
unfavorable factors: 

. “Inflation pressures.” 

“Growing international tension.” 
. “Possible strike in coal industry.” 
. “Material shortages.” 

. “Unbalanced price relationships.” 
. “Increase in costs due to wage 
increases.” 

7. “Low productivity of eutput per 
man-hour compared with pre-war.” 
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WO big IFS interject themselves 

when one attempts to analyze eco- 

nomic prospects for the next three 
months: 

IF no soft coal strike occurs, 

IF Russia does not kick over the 
traces 

—then industrial production and 
employment should expand very sub- 
stantially. 

My guess is that Russia will at- 
tempt to cow the United Nations Or- 
ganization by roughshod actions and 
threatenings, but that if she finds the 
other nations solidly lined up against 
her, she will back down as far as neces- 
sary to remain within the fold of the 
UNO. 

It is not conceivable that Russia 
would prefer war at this time. Her 
people can not but be war-weary. No 
country is more directly in need of 
peace, in need of a period of recon- 
struction. 

So, I reason that the Russian “men- 
ace,” viewed as so. disturbing today, 
probably will subside, that financial 
assistance will be extended by the 
United States, that the UNO will not 


‘be wrecked. 


LEWIS AGAIN DISTURBS 


Stalin is no more of a dictator than 
John L. Lewis. The latter’s ego has 
been swollen by his success in defying 
the Federal Government with impunity. 

He has acted as if he regards him- 
self as above all law. “Laws don’t 
mine coal,” is his arrogant dictum. 

Spurred by the wage increases ac- 
corded other industries, our Coal Czar 
may present an utterly unacceptable 
ultimatum to mine-owners, to the 
Administration. 

In such case, what stand would 
President Truman and Congress take? 

Rising public sentiment against or- 
ganized labor’s high-handedness has 
been reflected, at least mildly, in our 
legislative halls. But legislators here- 
tofore have fought shy of enacting 
legislation to regulate labor effectively. 
And all Representatives, as well as one- 
third of our Senators, come up for 
election next November. 

These two serious considerations, 
the attitude of Stalin and of Lewis, 


befog our national outlook. 
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REAL PROGRESS PROBABLE 


Assuming that there will be no cata- 
strophic upheaval abroad or at home, 
notable progress should be achieved by 
mid-year. 

Output of many durable and semi- 
durable goods heretofore extremely 
searce should expand rapidly rather 
than slowly. 

Full-flood demand is assured. Con- 
sumers have already demonstrated they 
are in a spending mood, as testified by 
retail trade. Unprecedented savings are 
available to snap up all new homes, 
automobiles, trucks, household labor- 
saving appliances, radios, clothing, 
etc., producible for many months. 

Industry is eager to spend billions 
on enlarged plants and equipment. 

Our railroads are placing enormous 
orders to modernize their rolling stock, 
roadbeds, etc. 

Public utilities have appropriated 
correspondingly generous sums to be 
spent as rapidly as supplies become 
obtainable. 

The direly-predicted avalanche of 
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To The Point 


It is just as important for 
organizations to begin to em- 
phasize their own problems 
and explain them in lay lan- 
guage as it is for them to de- 
velop a good product or to ad- 
vertise it—H. H. HEmInMANnN, 
executive manager, National 
Association of Credit Men. 


Mr. Truman approached the 
nation’s post-war problems in 
the right spirit. But the tragic 
truth is that he received and 
listened to the wrong advice. 
—WILLIAM GREEN, president, 
American Federation of Labor. 


It makes no sense for each 
group in the nation’s economy 
to profess its adherence to 
anti-inflationary moves on the 
part of all other groups but to 
except itself—GusTAVE METz- 
MAN, president, New York 
Central Railroad. 
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unemployment has not materialized, is 
little likely to materialize. More jobs 
than workers is not an uncommon situ- 
ation in various areas. 

Provided the British and other pros- 
pective loans are sanctioned, clamor 
for exports to almost every country is 
certain. 

Industrial strikes have passed flood- 
tide. And experience inspires faith that 
ne nationwide railway _ strike’ will 
erupt. 

Under the sheer pressure of eco- 
nomic realities, OPA is being com- 
pelled to relax its formerly impossible 
stand, that wages could be skyrocketed 
without any increase in prices. 

Governmental “controls” are stead- 
ily falling into disfavor, now that fully 
six months have elapsed since the war 
ceased. The American people are be- 
coming insistent that the Government 
eliminate the abnormalities of war- 
time regimentation and make possible 
return to peacetime ways. 


WHAT OF STOCK OUTLOOK? 


This writer, in common with many 
others, has parted with certain stocks 
which had climbed to heights showing 
very generous profits. On the other 
hand, he has taken advantage of the 
recent dip to acquire shares which 
haven’t soared spectacularly. 

There is no guarantee that the mar- 
ket will not suffer another relapse, per- 
haps of some severity—incited, it may 
be, by a plethora of dividend reduc- 
tions, of which a number have already 
been announced. 

But I still feel that many sound 
stocks will reach new highs this year. 

A writer in the “Exchange,” maga- 
zine of the N. Y. Stock Exchange, 
points out: “Inevitably and eventually 
depressions follow wars, but only after 
the saturation and over-investment 
that post-war booms generate. How far 
removed are we from such a saturation 


point? On a historical basis, the ex- 


panding post-war cycle has yet a dis- 
tance to go both in time and amplitude. 
. . . From the monetary standpoint 
alone, a bear market in the true sense 
of the word is unthinkable at this 
stage of the cycle.” 

Moderation, analysis, selectivity 
should be studiously exercised. 
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Our New Merchant Marine | 


By FRANCIS WESTBROOK, Jr 





HE U. S. emerged from World 
War II with the largest Merchant 
Marine in history. We own today 

a fleet of more than 5,500 sea-going 

ships, totalling about 46,000,000 gross 

tons. Sixty-one percent of the ships in 
the world today sail under the Ameri- 
can flag—compared to only 16% in 

1938. Not all of these vessels are suit- 

ed to peacetime trade, but among them 

are enough to cull one of the finest 
merchant fleets that ever plied the 
seven seas. 

The future of the Merchant Marine 
depends upon how much we learned 
from our failures following World War 
I. During the interbellum years our 
fleet dropped to half the size of that 
of the British Empire; in some years 
it carried only 25% of our foreign 
commerce. Although the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936, which subsidized 
American shipbuilding and operation, 
laid the ground work for a resurgence, 
we entered World War II with a 
second-rate fleet. It cost us the equiva- 
lent of $100 for every man, woman 
and child in the U. S. to correct this 
error, to say nothing of trade and rev- 
enue lost during pre-war years. 


BARGAIN PRICES 


The cornerstone of post-war activity 
is the Ship Sales Bill, setting the sale 
price of the more desirable govern- 
ment-owned dry cargo vessels to pri- 
vate operators at 50% of their equiva- 
lent pre-war cost. Under this bill, Lib- 
erty ships will sell for 3144% and 
tankers for 87144%. American buyers 
will have first choice and the better 
classes can not be sold to foreign com- 
panies until 90 days after publication 
of prices in the National Register. A 
few exclusive types may not be sold 
abroad at all. And government-owned 
ships may not be chartered to foreign 
lines. 

Of the number for sale, well over a 





Francis Westsrook, long a contributor to 
Forzes, served with our Merchant Marine 
for two years during the war. 


thousand consist of major C types, 
tankers, and various transports, all 
high-speed ships suitable for peace- 
time trade. As American lines plan a 
post-war fleet of between 1,000 and 
1,500 ships, they will be able to build 
it from the fastest and most modern of 
war-constructed tonnage. It’s estimated 
that the American merchant marine 
will’ average speeds 25% faster than 
before the war, giving domestic ship- 





to carry all our domestic and 50% of 
our foreign commerce in American 
bottoms. Such a policy, it is believed, 
will support a fleet of 1,000 to 1,500 
vessels, provided contemplated expan- 
sions in international trade materialize, 
The vigorous use of our Merchant Ma- 
rine, it is argued by advocates of a 
large fleet, will stimulate foreign trade. 
Shipping companies have extensive or- 
ganizations abroad, are anxious to 





Higher speeds and more modern equipment are helping to 
launch our huge merchant fleet into an era of unprece 


dented expansion—but there are still plenty of problems 





pers the quickest access in history to 
foreign markets. 

Of the remaining tonnage, some 
that is over-age and war-damaged will 
be junked. Many bottoms will be sold 
abroad. Still others will be held in re- 
serve. The Ship Sales Bill directs the 
Maritime Commission to create a Na- 
tional Defense Reserve Fleet, to be 
made up of at least 2,000 vessels, most- 
ly Liberties. These, of which we built 
about 2,500 with a tonnage greater 
than that ef the entire British Empire 
fleet, are too slow and expensive for 
general peacetime use. They will be 
placed at various permanent locations, 
selected because of their strategic im- 
portance, the lack of salt in the water, 
and nearness to shipyards to service 
them. This will not be a ghost fleet. [t 
will be maintained in sea-going condi- 
tion. Dehumidification will insure 
rust-proof interiors and special paints 
will protect the exteriors. The main- 
tenance cost will range from $3,000 to 
$4,000 per ship a year, a small sum 
compared to the million-dollar invest- 
ment in each vessel, plus its emergency 
value. The fleet will be held in sanc- 
tuary, not to be used in commercial 
service except by act of Congress. 

It is not the national policy to drive 
foreign competitors from the seas, but 


build markets for American goods, and 
to find return cargoes for their vessels. 
The British have long used their ship- 
ping lines to pioneer new markets and 
develop old ones. 

Shipping has remained at a high 
level since the war’s end. The rehabili- 
tation of Europe and Asia will keep 
it active for at least two years, allow- 
ing ample time to re-establish normal 
trade without a slacking-off period. 
Furthermore, the Japanese, German 





Preview of de luxe model stateroom 


and Italian fleets, which formerly 
ranked high on the world list, are ex- 
tinct—probably for a long time. The 
Norwegian, Dutch, Belgium and 
French fleets are badly depleted, 
though they will be rebuilt by pur- 
chases from America and by construc- 
tion. Only the British fleet remains 
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"strong. Although more than half of 


its pre-war tonnage was lost, building 
in Britain and Canada has maintained 
the figure close to the pre-war level. 
With 286 ships, totalling 2,132,000 
gross tons, now on the ways, she is 
making a strong bid to recapture first 
place among the merchant fleets of the 
world. And it will be a fleet high in 
quality as well as in numbers. 
Scheduled cargo sailings are now in 
effect to many parts of the world and 
will increase in number during the 
next few months. Termination on 
March 2 of the United Maritime Au- 
thority, which pooled and operated the 
fleets of 18 nations, was the first step 
in turning control back to private 
operators, bringing with it some diffi- 





American President Line lounges will be luxuriant 


cult problems. One is the need for 
freight rate revisions to compensate 
for increased costs. 

The biggest problem in the competi- 
tive picture continues to be the lower 
wage costs of foreign lines. Fully aware 
of these difficulties, however, ship own- 
ers are planning to take advantage of 
war-born improvements in cargo han- 
dling, always a high-cost factor in water 
shipping. New cargo-handling devices, 
unit loading practices and modern 
packaging methods, it is believed, will 
be able to cut costs, speed turn 
arounds, and add to the earning ca- 
pacity of each vessel. 

Coast-wise and inter-coastal ship- 
ping, which before the war accounted 
for 70% of our fleet, is in serious con- 
dition. Here again it is a matter of 
maladjusted freight rates, but in exag- 
gerated form. According to Frank J. 
Taylor, president of the American Mer- 
chant Marine Institute, “During the 
war, to supply needed tonnage for 
military shipments overseas, the do- 
mestic water carriers had to surrender 
their field to other forms of trans- 
portation. Now, when they return, they 
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find these competitors firmly en- 
trenched and are, at the same time, 
confronted with the additional com- 
petitive factor of greatly increased 
costs.” 

The Senate Commerce Committee, 
in its report on the Ship Sales Bill, 
taking notice of this situation, said: 
“Rates must be set in such a manner 
as to insure water transportation wher- 
ever it is most economical. Through 
rates ‘and joint rates should be en- 
couraged between all types of carriers.” 

Meanwhile, resumption of passenger 
service on the Atlantic coast and on 
the inter-coastal run will be on a very 
small scale, according to the American 
Merchant Marine Institute. Pacific 


coast services, except to Alaska, are 


not expected to 
be resumed. The 
Alaska line is 
continuing, but 
with old tonnage 
and little im- 
provement fore- 
seen. 

Overseas pas- 
senger services, 
too, will be tem- 
porarily handi- 
capped by war 
losses and out- 
dated liners, but 
the picture is 
brightened by the big building pro- 
grams of the leading steamship com- 
panies. Eleven of the largest lines are 
now planning to build 89 new passen- 
ger and combination passenger-cargo 
liners totalling 1,200,000 gross tons, 
estimated to cost between 400 and 500 
million dollars. In addition to these, 
52 other passenger ships, of nearly 
500,000 gross tons, now operating as 
troop transports, will be returned 
shortly to private concerns. This even- 
tually will give the U. S. a passenger 
fleet of 141 vessels. In 1939 it consisted 
of 163 vessels. Although the number 
will -be less, the new fleet will. contain 
larger and more modern ships, many 
of them air conditioned throughout, 
fitted with such luxuries as swimming 
pools and such war-born safety equip- 
ment as radar and loran devices. 

American plans do not include su- 
perliners of the Queen Mary class. The 
Maritime Commission and most Amer- 
ican lines do not regard them as prac- 
tical, preferring to build a fleet of 
perhaps a dozen ships of the America 
class and larger numbers of other ves- 
sels ranging on down to 10,000 gross 


tons. There are, however, a few advo- 
cates of really big ships. Chief among 
these is Vladimir Yourkevitch, de- 
signer of the ill-fated Normandie, who 
hopes to find a builder for a 100,000 
gross ton superliner he has designed 
to carry 4,000 passengers on the At- 
lantic run at $150 a passage. Super- 
liner enthusiasts point out that the 
British “Queen” ships have made 
money and that mass transportation at 
low cost would stimulate travel among 
low-income people. 

Despite foreign construction calling 
for at least 24 new passenger ships, 
war losses and the elimination of Axis 
tonnage, just as was ihe case with 
cargo shipping, mean less competition 
from abroad. Britain, with her 
“Queen” ships and the Mauretania, 
Franconia, ’ Britannia, Samaria and 
Scythia, has the only remaining large 
passenger fleet afloat. 


AIR-SEA TRANSPORTATION? 


American operators concede that 
planes will cut into their fast high-cost 
business. But, instead of displaying un- 
due pessimism, they are anxious to get 
into the air-travel business themselves. 
Nine American shipping companies 
have formed a Sea-Air Committee to 
urge Congressional action permitting 
the joint operation of ships and planes. 
The Civil Aeronautics Bureau has 
denied the right to all steamship com- 
panies. While the Bureau argues that 
shipping companies and air lines 
should “stick to their knitting,” ship 
owners contend that they should be 
permitted joint operation to compete 
equally with foreign lines, notably 
British, which have announced their 
intentions of operating integrated ser- 
vices. Further, they believe that their 
long experience in passenger and cargo 
transport and their foreign facilities 
equip them for the successful operation 
of planes as well as ships. They claim 
that by offering both services they can 
schedule “packaged trips,” greatly 
adding to the convenience of travelers; 
that by cutting the time for overseas 
vacations they would increase travel. 

At the war’s end, the personnel on 
American ships had risen to 250,000 
well-trained officers and men. Many of 
these have retired, but enough will re- 
main to assure plentiful and better 
trained crews than ever before. We 
have the ships and the men. Some 
problems lie ahead, but only the will 
is required to make our Merchant Ma- 
rine rank with the best in the world. 
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UR “honor roll” of common 
stocks is published on these two 
pages. This list includes the 

159 common issues listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange which have paid 
annual cash dividends for at least 25 
consecutive years. (The dividend rec- 
ords are based on statistics applying 
to companies under their present 
names or those of predecessors.) 

Last year, 746 of the 881 commons 
listed on the Exchange paid cash divi- 
dends totalling $2,274,727,000. This 
figure compares with $2,222,612,000 
paid in 1944 by 717 common issues. 
Of the 388 listed preferred issues, 341 
made cash disbursements last year ag- 
gregating $337,203,000, or slightly 
less than the $369,437,000 payments 
made in 1944 by an equal number of 
preferreds. 

Based on 1945 disbursements, divi- 
dend-paying common and preferred 
stocks on the Big Board showed typical 
yields of 3.6% and 4.2%, respectively, 
using year-end prices. 

Representing only 18% of the total 
number of common stocks now on the 
Exchange, our Quarter-Century Club 
is exclusive, indeed. 

Ability of companies to merit mem- 
bership by maintaining cash distribu- 
tions through depressions and wars at- 
tests to the fundamental strength of 
these organizations. It is an indication 
of their strong trade positions, good 
earning-power, capable managements, 
adequate resources and sound financial 
policies. Even during the drastic de- 
pression of 1932 many of these com- 
panies were able to maintain profitable 
operations. Where dividends were not 
fully earned, payments were justified 
by strong finances and by manage- 


159 Stocks With Unbroken 
Dividend Records 





ments’ sense of obligation to share- 
holders. 

Stocks of such proven caliber should 

comprise the nucleus of investors’ com- 
mon shareholdings. Assured income 
.and stability are the dominant char- 
acteristics. Also, there are possibilities 
of moderate price appreciation over 
the longer-term. 

Most of these stocks could increase 
their rates of dividend-payments in the 
future, under conditions of general 
post-war prosperity. The obvious ex- 
ceptions to this rule are the several 
“guaranteed” rails included in our 
list. By their nominal classification as 
“common” stocks and by test of divi- 
dend-continuity, these issues can not be 
denied admission to the Q-C Club. 
Yet their dividend rates are fixed 
under the terms of the guaranty, and 
in this respect they are more like pre- 
ferreds than commons. 

Sound dividend-payers stand to 
benefit from ultimate removal of “dou- 
ble-taxation.” 


THE FOUR LEADERS 


It is noteworthy that the four stocks 
at the top of our list represent four 
separate industries: Railroad, Insur- 
ance, Banking, Chemical. Oldest mem- 
ber of the Q-C Club, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, has paid annual cash returns 
to its stockholders for 99 years. First 
installment on subscriptions to its capi- 
tal stock was paid in April, 1847. 

Second-oldest club member, Conti- 
nental Insurance, has paid generous 
dividends in each year since organiza- 
tion. Relative stability of distributions 
is shown by the fact that present rate 
of $2 is same as in 1929 and compares 
with $1.80 in 1932. Company’s twin 





By THE EDITORS 


brother, Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insur. 
ance, also belongs to the Q-C Club, hay- 
ing an uninterrupted dividend record 
since 1911. These two are the only 
insurance stocks listed on the Ex- 
change. 

Tying Continental Insurance for 
second place on our list is Corn Ex. 
change Bank Trust, having also paid 
some cash dividend in each year be- 
ginning with 1854, Total population as 
shown by the 1850 census was about 
23 million, roughly one-sixth of today. 
Corn Exchange is the only bank stock 
on the New York Stock Exchange. Its 
real market, however, is over-the-coun- 
ter, as with other bank stocks. 

Number four on our list, Pennsyl- 
vania Salt Manufacturing, is a new- 
comer to the Exchange, having been 
transferred last year from the New 
York Curb. It nosed out by one year 
American News, which was previously 
fourth-oldest club member and held 
top dividend position among industrial 
stocks. , 

American Telephone & Telegraph’s 
unbroken dividend record extends over 
65 years. This stock merits a “special 
award” in recognition: the rate has 
not been reduced in over 50 years, and 
the $9 rate has remained unchanged 
for 25 years. 

Cash dividends shown in our table 
are basically 1945 payments, modified 
where necessary to reflect subsequent 
changes in interim distributions. Sev- 
eral issues with low yields from cash 
payments also carry stock dividends. 

Inasmuch as both prices and divi- 
dends are subject to change, before 
buying any stocks investors should 
check latest prices and dividends in 
order to compute their actual yields. 


Dividends Paid on Listed Stocks 


Payments Cash % Payments Cash % 
Began Divd Price Yield Began Divd Price Yield 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co........... 1848 $250 4 £58 Washington Gas Light Co........... 1866 150 3% 44 
Continental Insurance Co............ 1854 200 56 3.6 PONE, ck Senn ceta bees duce ees 1867 300 59 5.1 
Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co...... 1854 240 62 39 Erie & Pittsburgh R.R. Co. (gtd.)... 1870 320 % 34 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co........... 1863 130 4 31 Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chi. Ry. Co. (gtd.) 1872 700 197 36 
The American News Co............-. 18644 3.110 88 35 Gold & Stock Telegraph Co. (gtd.).. 1875 600 149 40 
New York & Harlem R.R. Co. (gtd.) 1866 5.00 340 t Westinghouse Air Brake Co.......... 1875 135 283 38 
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Payments Cash % Payments Cash % 





Began Div'd Price Yield Began Div'd Price Yield 

Dist, Date & Go... ...ccccccc chase 1878 130 36 36 Hazel-Atlas Glass Company.......... 1908 500 129 39 
American Tel. & Tel. Co............. 1881 9.00 191 4.7 Roatvala: Tian Fis. ..000ccccccceves 19099 120 27 44 
Corning Glass Works..... eT ae 1881 050 36 14 General Cigar Co., Inc.............. 1909 is sa. @& 
Detroit, Hillsdale & So. West. R.R. Co. Pacific Lighting Corp............... 19099 300 57 53 

CPE) ccccscvcccccccsccccccccces 1881 4.00 77 5.2 BRNO LOG. 0 os sce i pawmesen 1910 6.00 131 4.6 
The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co... 1881 1,00 14 7a International Harvester Co........... 1910 3.00 89 3.4 
Northern Central Ry. Co. (gtd.)..... 1881 400 115 35 The Dow Chemical Company........ 1911 300 153 20 
The S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co..... 1881 120 30 40 Fidelity-Phenix Fire Ins. Co. of N. Y. 1911 240 62 39 
— Pe eee eee 1882 1.50 42 3.6 May Department Stores Co.......... 1911 1.70 57 3.0 
Northwestern Telegraph Co. (gtd.)... 1882 3.00 53 5.6 Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc......... 1911 0.65 16 41 
Standard Oil Company (N. J.)...... 1882 250 6 38 Superheater Company.............. 1911 #120 29 421 
Mahoning Coal R.R. Co............. 1884 30.00 530 5.6 Underwood Corporation ............ 1911 2.50 67 3.7 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y.,Inc. 1885 160 33 48 i caccccdeesseveses 1912 4060 8% 48 
United Gas Improvement Co......... 1885 1.00 26 3.8 Island ‘Creek’ Coal. Co... 2.0.0 2.ceess 1912 2.00 43 4.7 
Hackensack Water Co............... 1886 150 38 39 Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co......... 1912 33% © 4) 
Canada Southern Railway Co. (gtd.) 1887 860,...58.. . 52 Standard Oil Co. of California...... 1912 200 4 45 
Te MONON Givccdccccccqecceces 1889 1235 4 «28 United States Tobacco Co........... 1912 1.20 27 444 
EES ET TE 1890 1.00 64 15 | od RO a re ree 1912 1.60 56 29 
Commonwealth Edison Company.... 1890 140 33 4.2 Hercules Powder Co............5++8 1913 2.50 121 21 
Beech Creek Railroad Co. (gtd.).... 1891 2.00 43 4.7 International Shoe Company......... 1913 180 4% 39 
Procter & Gamble Co.......2..cccc0e 1891 2.00 66 3.0 Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc......... 1913 1.80 43 4.2 
The Coca-Cola Company............ 1893 4.00 192 23 ee NTS os craiandis cos.c'e.sénins 1913 1.20 36 3.3 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana).... 1894 1.50 39 3.8 Monarch Machine Tool Co........... 1913 2.00 34 5.9 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co....... 1895 _ 0.40 17 24 Ge Ree SE Eins venncoceccnvuses 1913 100 39 26 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co........... 1895 2.00 47 4.3 WR WN ls Cis sini ccccccsecee 1913 3.00 78 3.8 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc............ 1895 2.12% 43 4.9 Anchor Hocking Glass Corp......... 1914 1.00 45 2.2 
Alabama & Vicksburg Ry. Co. (gtd.) 1896 600 135 4.4 Caterpillar Tractor Company........ 1914 300 68 44 
mee bee @ Padl Go... .ccccccwccccses 1896 160 32 50 First National Stores, Inc............ 1914 250 60 42 
The United States Playing Card Co.. 1896 300 67 45 Mesta Machine Company............ 1914 250 54 46 
The Bon Ami Company, “B”........ 1898 2.50 59 4.2 JY OO LO ee 1914 2.00 38 5.3 
General Mills, Inc..............000. 1898 150 45 3.3 EE ae ncagseceecceves 1915 0.50 26 1.9 
Allegheny & West. Railway Co. (gtd.) 1899 6.00 109 5.5 Central Aguirre Associates.......... 1915 150+ 26 5.8f 
The Borden Company............... 1899 2.00 53 3.8 Champion Paper & Fibre Co......... 1915 1.25 46 27 
General Electric Co............2000+ 1899 160 4 £35 General Motors Corporation......... 1915 300 73 £42 
National Biscuit Company........... 1899 120 = 3l 3.9 International Salt Company......... 1915 2.50 58 43 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co........... 1899 130 42 3.1 Scott Paper Company..............- 1915 180 58 3.1 
Standard Brands, Inc................ 1899 1.60 47 3.4 Columbian Carbon Co............... 1916 1.40 38 3.7 
United Fruit Company.............. 1899 400 118 3.4 International Business Mach. Corp... 1916 6.00 205 2.9 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co..... 1899 1.00 382.6 Melville Shoe Corp. ............... 1916 200 49 4) 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.............. 1899 100 43 23 Pe EE hs cnevnsincevctces 1916 250 50 50 
Bristol-Myers Company............. 1900+ 140 49 29 Pitts., Cinn., Chi. & St.L.R.R.Co.(gtd.) 1916 5.00 134 3.7 
Cream of Wheat Corp............... 1900 160 32 50 Union Oil Co. of California......... 1916 100 2% 42 
Union Pacific R.R. Co.........20202 1900 6.00 150 40 Aie Redaction Co., Inc......0ccesss. 1917 2.00 51 3.9 
Acme Steel Company..............: 1901 160 32 5.0 The American Ship Building Co..... 1917 300 49 6.1 
Electric Storage Battery Co.......... 1901 2.00 50 4.0 Chicago Yellow Cab Co., Inc........ 1917 1.00 22 45 
Norfolk & Western Ry. Co........... 1901 13.00 280 4.6 Household Finance Corp............. 1917 1.40 31 45 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc.............. 1901 100 4 #£«23 Idaho Power Company.............. 1917 160 4 40 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co........... 1901 1.60 39 = 4.1 McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Ltd...... 1917 3.33* 63 4.7 
American Brake Shoe Co............ 1902 1.65 54 = 3.1 eye ea 1918 160 45 36 
Beech-Nut Packing Co.............. 1902 450 129 3.5 R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. “B”.... 1918 160 39 4) 
tied ie cenngnenexns 1902 1.00 36 2.8 Union Carbide & Carbon Corp....... 1918 3.00 105 2.9 
Eastman Kodak Company........... 1902 7.00 232 3.0 American Home Products Corp...... 1919 3.00 104 2.9 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co......... 19022 200 53 38 Endicott Johnson Corp.............. 1919 3.00 80 38 
Philadelphia Electric Co............- 1902 1.20 284 «4.3 Gen’l Amer. Transportation Corp..... 1919 2.50 63 40 
Sterling Drug, Inc...........cccce0 19022 160 % 36 Pacific Gas & Electric Co........... 1919 200 4 45 
United Engineering & Foundry Co.... 1902 200 4 43 Swift International Co., Ltd.......... 1919 1.60 32 5.0 
American Snuff Co................. 1903 2.00 46 4.3 United States Gypsum Co........... 1919 2.00 118 17 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric Co.... 1903 0.48 ll 44 Waldorf System, Inc................ 1919 1.25 18 69 
MacAndrews & Forbes Co........... 19033 180 39 4.6 Corn Products Refining Co.......... 1920 260 65 40 
Ts cnc ancnccenncenes 1903 100 33 30 ran 1920 120° 2 43 
The Texas Company................ 19033 250 55 £45 Kaufmann Dept. Stores, Inc.......... 19220 160 37 43 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co...... 19044 525 18 28 Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. “B”.... 1920 3.50 88 40 
Sun Oil Company.................. 19044 100 68 £=15 Wyandotte Worsted Co.............. 1920 080 2 28 
American Tobacco Co.............+. 1905 3.25 84 3.9 Allied Chemical & Dye Corp......... 1921 600 192 3.1 
Johnson & Johnson...............-- 1905 030 54 06 American Tobacco Co. “B”.......... mi 383 S&S a 
Reading Company ...............+. 1905 100 2 £37 C. I. T. Fimamcial Corp........csee0 1921 200 52 38 
Gillette Safety Razor Co............. 1906 1.00 32 $1 General Baking Co................. 1921 0.60 12 5.0 
Link-Belt Company................. 1906 200 60 33 Goodall-Sanford, Inc...............+. 1921 150 37 4.1 
National Lead Company............ 1906 1.00 35 29 Lammbast Gemnmene ccc ccccccccccces. 1921 2.00 53 3.8 
The Carpenter Steel Co............. 1907 225 47 48 re 1921 300 6 48 
W. T. Grant Company.............. 1907 0.80 34 2.4 Texas Gulf Sulphur Co............. 1921 2.50 51 4.9 
National Steel Corporation.......... 1907 300 81 3.7 Timken Roller Bearing Co........... 1921 200 57 35 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co............. 1907 350 8% 42 
Public Service Corp. of New Jersey.. 1907 100 2 40 (*)In Canadian funds—yield calculated assuming 10% discount. 
Southern California Edison Co., Ltd.. 1907 150 36 42 (+) Subject to Puerto Rican income tax. ({) Yield not computed 
Duplan Corporation .............+++ 1908 030 33 09 due to thinness of market. 
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‘ Foreign Eyes 





On this page, every issue, FORBES pre- 
sents the most pertinent comments 
of foreign-language newspapers about 
American business and the American 
way of life. 


THIRD WORLD WAR was un- 

thinkable a few short months 

ago. With its possibility no 
longer denied in many quarters, the 
following comments discuss certain 
military situations in their bearing on 
the U. S.: 


“The atomic bomb makes the U.S.A. 
especially vulnerable to a surprise at- 
tack because so much of the population 
is concentrated in large cities and so 
many of the large cities are concen- 
trated in areas where such form of war 
could be waged. Thus the country is 
one of the most unfortunately placed 
ef all the great powers. .. . When we 
recognize that her type of constitu- 
tional government prevents the U. S. 
from first using a surprise attack on 
another nation as a means of her own 
defense, there is only one hope of sur- 
vival for her—a peace that is enforce- 
able all over the globe.”—El Pais, 
Havana, Cuba. (Liberal.) 


“We should not merely acquiesce in 
the American request for the strategic 
retention of Manus in the Admiralty 
Islands. We should heartily welcome it 
as a means of expressing the predomi- 
nantly American responsibility for the 
future safeguarding of the Pacific. .. . 
Manus is required as an outpost of 
American defense. That means Aus- 
tralian defense, too. . . . It is over- 
whelmingly in Australia’s interest to 
encourage American participation in 
the defense of the Western Pacific.” 
—The Herald, Melbourne, Australia. 
(Conservative. ) 


“The disclosure that Mr. Roosevelt 
at Yalta promised American support 
for Soviet claims to the Kurile Islands 
. - - seems to be precisely what the Re- 
publicans have been looking for. . . . 
They can be expected to insist, whether 








or not there is a strategic or historical 
jusification for such insistence, that 
U. S. bases have the same status in re- 
lation to the U. S. and the Security 
Council as the Kuriles will have in re- 
lation to the Soviet Union. . . . This 
would appear to be still another ex- 
ample of lack of liaison in the State 
Department, about which delegates to 
UNO have voiced complaint. Mr. 
Byrnes, it is said, ‘holds his cards so 
close to his chest that no one can even 
see the backs of them’.”—The Econo- 


mist, London, England. (Financial.) 


Simultaneously with the arrival of 
Leon Blum, the French Socialist ex- 
premier, in Washington to plead for a 
$2,000,000,000 loan, French papers of 
all political complexions let loose a 
barrage of arguments as to why Uncle 
Sam should fall over himself in grant- 
ing it: 





than the total of our national savings, 
It is for this reason that France is 
forced to ask the U. S. for a loan.” 
—tLa Nation, Paris, France. (Conser- 
vative. ) 


There is a growing undercurrent 
abroad working against the almost 
complete monopoly which American 
films have hitherto enjoyed: 


“The negotiations which have been 
going on between American film own- 
ers and Norwegian theater owners 
reached an agreement through which 
American films will again be shown 
in Norway. The Americans demanded 

. all the way up to 45% of the 
profit. Norwegian interests held that 
30%, as before the war, was enough. 
. . - It is not likely that Norwegians 
will see many American films in 1946, 
as Norway has already imported Rus- 
sian and Swedish films.” — Verdens 


“A loan to France would not be “Gang, Oslo, Norway. (Independent.) 


without advantages for Americans.” — 
Cité Soir, Paris, France. (Socialist. ) 


“Even if we began cutting down ex- 
penses, the income that the State would 
require . . . would still be greater 


Wut It Open? 





From Globe and Mail, Toronto, Canada 


“In order to re-equip our industries 
at the necessary speed, we must buy 
much more American machinery. . . . 
The only way of saving anything which 
is not necessary to British reconstruc- 
tion seems to be a drastic cut in... 
our payments of royalties for Ameri- 


can films.” — Manchester Guardian, } 


Manchester, England. (Liberal.) 


Churchill's speeches here have led to 
some Russian sniping at the U. S.: 


“The reactionary jingoistic press is 
saying that the new interests of the 
U. S. must be defended in all quarters 
—even up to the Mediterranean sea.” 
—Novoye Vremia, Moscow, Russia. 
(Communist. ) 


“Last Summer we were informed 
that American troops would leave 


Egypt before November 1945. . . . | 


November, December, January and 
February have already passed but the 
troops still remain. When will the 
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American troops leave Egypt?”— — 


Pravda, Moscow, Russia. 
nist. ) 
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THIS GREAT BULL MARKET 
HAS A LONG WAY TO GO 


A broad rise as dramatic in quality as that of July and August of last year is indicated for the very near future by our carefully 
documented Cyclical Studies. Those investors and traders who missed recent bull markets have a second chance to make up fer 
lost opportunities, and we sincerely hope that we can set an even larger audience on the right road to profit. 


TO LEARN HOW TO CATCH THE SWINGS 
WHICH DETERMINE BULL MARKET PROFITS 
STUDY THIS CHART CLOSELY 


Financial observers everywhere have been commenting on the “thinness” of th ket 
rebounds which are occasioned by relatively slight changes in public saesihilinds a 7 


small number of shares. Clearly, it is 


projections. 


They point out the sharp declines and 
connection with the distribution of & 


more important than ever to have so d k i i 
market. The Stock Trend method of Cyclical Forecasts does not pretend to og ON cna Fig ag gpg 


attained. But time and again brokerage rooms have been dominated by excited talk about the am 


that is hardly likely to ever be 
azing accuracy of these long-term 
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AS MEASURED BY THE 
NEW YORK HERALD 
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Note the amazing parallel between our December-published-Forecast (repre- 
sented by the dotted line in the above chart) and the actual market as 
measured by the New York Herald Tribune for the same period. Isn’t it 
ebvious that if you had had the same business opportunity as Stock Trend 
subscribers, and had this Ferecast in your possession, you would have 


been able to catch virtually every swing in the market since the first of 
the year? 


You will observe that you would have caught the late January rise, the 
sharp February decline of 20 points and the early March advance. 


WE DO NOT HEDGE THESE FORECASTS 


Our faith in our own forecasting methods was amply demonstrated in the 
six weeks prior to the critical February decline. Despite rampant bullish 
enthusiasm, we repeatedly warned all of our clients that a sharp break 
would occur in mid-February, with the climax occurring between the 21st 


3 IMPORTANT KEY DATES WILL COME IN APRIL AND 


Once again we inform you of important Key Dates in the immediate future. 
Ne less than three of these dates appear during the next two months. 
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A Special Low Priced Situation 











and the 26th. We did not have to repeat this forecast again and ‘again 
in order to capitalize upon it later — once would have been sufficient. 
But so convinced were we that investors should be warned that we pub- 
lished this particular forecast again and again. 


MAY 


We do not believe that you can hope to benefit properly from this great 
bull market if you are not aware of these dates well in advance. 


LEARN, TOO, ABOUT THIS LOW- 
PRICED SPECIAL SITUATION 


The chart at your left shows the eleven year market action of a low-priced 
stock which we believe is in a powerful position at this time. Very substan- 
tial price appreciation is indicated by the following technical features: 

(1) Protracted base dating back 9 years. This is the type of founda- 
tion which so many times precedes upmoves of unusual magni- 
tude. 

(2) Observe that this issue only recently emerged from its long 
base, thus indicating that all available supply stock in that area 
had been absorbed. 


(3): In the February slump this equity encountered strong demand at 
the indicated support zone and now appears ready to move 
forward to express—in much larger terms—the bullish 
features of its basic technical status. 


The name of this stock and further details are available to you through 
the Special Offer below. 


SPECIAL OFFER OF APRIL CYCLE FORECAST 


To new readers only, we will send: 


(a) Cycle Forecast on stocks for April. 
(b) Chart of combined Cycle and technical factors. 


All of the above, with Steck Trend Bulletins for six months, 
plus 1946 Cycle Forecast for corresponding six months........ 


(c) Name of the low-priced Special Situation with chart analysis PLUS. $ 
(d) Bulletins of March 29, April 2, 5 and 9 eins All for only *20 


55 0 


All of the above, with Stock Trend Bulletins for one 
plus complete 1946 Cycle Forecast 


vee 3499.0 


STOCK TREND SERVICE 


Div. F—41 


TESTIMONIALS 


Springfield (3), Massachusetts 


“In closing I want to tell you how pleased and amazed I have been in your prognostication of the general trend.”—W.S.S.—N.H 


After several years of 


Trend Service appears to be an excellent one.”—C. F.B 


APRIL 1, 1946 


trying to make some money in the . a Market I realize it is foolish to buy and sell stocks without a good guide, and Stock 


In passing, I want you to know I made somewhat over $5,000 thru your service (1945). I hope others have done likewise.”—I. B. B.—N. Y. 
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SMALL BUSINESS 


Mobile Bookkeeping— ) 
an Opportunity for GIs 


By 





This story of a mobile accounting service—a remedy for 
the small business man’s bookkeeping headaches—offers a 
promising peace opportunity to veterans all over the country 





RIVING in and out of crowded 
city streets of the Pacific Coast 
are little bookkeeping “offices” 

that may house a prosperous future 
for many a returning Gl—if World 
War I veteran Cuno R. Bryant has his 
way. 

Bryant has built up a prosperous 
organization based on a unique idea: 
a mobile accounting service. Cunocar 
Accounting Service (located at 737 
S.E. Ash St., Portland, Ore.), is the 
name of his company, which now han- 
dles the bookkeeping for more than 
2,000 small businesses in Bellingham, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Vancouver, Portland, 
Salem, Oakland, San Francisco and 
San Diego. The bookkeeper drives his 
accounting office-on-wheels right to 
the front door of the grocery, hard- 
ware store, drug store, laundry or 
small factory, and proceeds to provide 
a complete accounting service that 
would cost the small business man 
hundreds of dollars a month were he 
to install his own system. Bryant is 
now making his experience available 
to returning veterans who want to 
build their own businesses. 

He hatched his idea years ago, when 
he was selling adding and bookkeep- 
ing machines for the Burroughs Co. 
He discovered that many small busi- 
ness men could adequately care for 
their accounting with an adding ma- 
chine, up to a certain point. Between 
that point and the point where they 
would need a bookkeeping machine 
was a gap wide enough to drive a 
truck through. Bryant invested in a 





Donato R. Dawson, new to the pages of 
Forses,.is a writer of many years experience 
in the business field. 
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bookkeeping machine that would do 
the bookkeeping for many small mer- 
chants. To conserve time between calls 
he bought a model-T chassis and built 
a plywood box on it. This he equipped 
as a modest office, with a bookkeeping 
machine, adding machine, desk, type- 
writer, lights, heat. Then he went after 
business. This was in Portland, Ore. 

Today, his 43 “Cunocars” are 
streamlined steel beauties, insulated 
against Summer heat and Winter cold, 





A boon to the small business man 


and built in the company’s own shops 
from designs made by Bryant him- 
self. These 43 cars handle the books 
for companies up and down the 
Pacific Coast—companies whose an- 
nual turnover represents more than 
$100,000,000 a year. This activity 
brings a gross income to Cunocar of 
approximately $250,000 a year from 
fees which vary from $7.50 to $75 a 
month, or a client-average of $20. 
What is the offer Bryant is making 
to vets? He offers to “lease” sections 
of the United States to enterprising 
young men who would like to install 
their own accounting-service-on-wheels. 
Under the Cunocar plan a GI can 
lease a given territory for 20 years. 
He can use the Cunocar name and de- 
rive benefit from Cunocar national 





DONALD R. DAWSON | 


advertising. No other individual in the | 
allotted territory will be given the : 
Cunocar “facts of life.’ With a GI loan | _ oft 
many a bookkeeper could go into busi. pre 
ness for himself. ye 
In his GI plan complete blueprints! —_me 
telling how to build the car will be| re 
supplied, as well as specifications for | 





the bookkeeping machine and a com-| 4: 
plete set of system forms, with sample) m™ 
accounts filled in. Also provided are ce 


special contract forms and teaching}  1é 
methods for new employees. Daily) © 


work sheets and recap sheets are also oj 
furnished. And—just so the new busi- | 
ness will not be burdened with an ex-| 8 
pensive inventory of stationery and 0! 
forms, Bryant will even sell small sup- re 
plies at cost—based on his huge buy. 4 
ing rates—until the new operator can c 
afford to prepare his own. r 


In addition, 24 detailed’ 
photographs are sent along | 
with the car blueprint so | 
that the truck builder : 
need be only a handy me- 
chanic. 

What are the possibili- 
ties for success? Bryant 
believes an industrious 
man might make between 
$400 and $600 a month. He strongly 
urges that the new business avoid 
downtown office space and garage rent 
in the beginning. 

Opportunities abound in every city. 
The tremendous amount of government 
regulations have imposed many new 
time-consuming details on the average 
small merchant. Bryant recalls that 
when he himself started about 90% 
of his work with customers was on 
bookkeeping and 10% on reports. To- 
day the ratio is 50-50. 

Many bookkeepers who served in 
the war are looking for an opportunity 
to have their own businesses. Bryant 
feels that here is an opportunity for 
them to capitalize upon their training 
and experience, to become captains of 
their own destiny. 
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OPPORTUNITIES! 


...in Check-Cashing 


A anyone knows who has tried to 





get a paycheck cashed—at a 
bank, store or otherwise—it’s 

often an almost impossible task. This 
problem was met in Chicago some 15 
years ago by the institution of com- 
mercially-operated check-cashing bu- 
reaus. 

In 1940, Abe Greenfield started such 
a service in Chicago at 5lst and Calu- 
met, a busy neighborhood shopping 
center. Today he operates a chain of 
13 bureaus, under the name Regal 
Currency Exchange. There are similar 
opportunities in other big cities. 

Check-cashing is profitable, with fees 
graduated in accordance to the amount 
of the check. In a busy location a bu- 
reau may cash hundreds of checks a 
day, at fees averaging about 20¢ a 
check. In addition to this source of 
revenue there is another in the form 
of the sale of money orders and the 
payment of bills. Thousands of people 
who do not have checking accounts 
prefer to pay their bills at the Cur- 
rency Exchange. The Exchange for- 
wards the bills and the payment to 
the proper firms, charging the custom- 
er a small fee for the service. The 
money orders sold are special ones 
supplied by a local bank, and are used 
chiefly for payment of bills and other 
obligations. The customer who cashes 
his check at the bureau finds it more 
convenient to complete his bill-paying 
transactions there than to go to a Post 
Office. A Notary Public service is also 
offered, resulting in additional revenue. 

Much precaution must naturally be 
taken against bad checks. No personal 
checks are cashed, only business firm, 
salary and government checks being 
accepted. The payee is required to be 
fully identified via draft cards, social 
security cards, ration books, voters’ 
cards, driver’s license, etc. Notwith- 
standing the care exercised, there’ are 
always some losses through bad checks. 
These are figured as a regular item of 
overhead expense. 

Essentially, it is a simple business. 
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By THE EDITORS 


The equipment consists of an ordinary 
vacant store in a suitable location, a 
bullet-proof partition with cashiers’ 
windows, a safe, adding machine, 
check-writer and coin-changer. The 
partitions in all Chicago establish- 
ments are equipped with special “ban- 
dit-trap” doors which admit only one 
person at a time. One of these doors 
was invented by Greenfield himself. 
About $10,000 in cash capital is re- 


himself or to be associated with one; 
for it’s primarily a banking business, 
and keeping accounts perfectly accu- 
rate at all times is extremely impor- 
tant. 

Although it’s difficult to make a def- 
inite statement as to how much profit 
a check-cashing bureau can make—so 
much depends on location and other 
circumstances—it would seem that a 
bureau with a reasonably good loca- 





From a single check-cashing service to 13 branches in five 


years—that’s the record of one Chicago outfit. Here’s a 


survey of the business, including pitfalls to avoid 





quired to start a check-cashing bureau, 
$2,500 of which is needed for the spe- 
cial partition, business machines, signs, 
decorating, etc. The balance is required 
to be kept on hand for cashing checks. 
Cash is the stock-in-trade of the busi- 


ness. This sum of cash is, however, 























inadequate for an average day’s busi- 
ness, but as the checks are cashed they 
are sent to the bank and the money 
for them delivered to the bureau by 
armored car service, one or more 
times daily, so that the bureau is thus 
able to maintain an adequate “stock” 
at all times. 

According to Greenfield, it is essen- 
tial for the operator of this type of 
business to’ be either an accountant 


tion should net its owner at least 
$3,000 a year. Profits may be slow the 
first year, if the idea is new in a city 
and the people have to be educated to 
it; but once it is known, no additional 
advertising may be required. 

The choice of a location is naturally 
very important. Only a large city is 
advised, and the specific location 
should be either a thickly-populated 
industrial or shopping center. 

Before undertaking this business, 
check on state and local license re- 
quirements, particularly with refer- 
ence to the issuance of private or bank 
money orders. Also, consult your 
banker for the printing and issuing of 
special money orders that you can sell 
to the public for bill-paying purposes. 
It’s not necessary to obtain permission, 
usually, from the local utility or other 
companies whose bills will be paid 
through you. 

Because the convenience of the loca- 
tion is one of the biggest success fac- 
tors in this business, there should be 
room in every big city for a consider- 
able number of these check-cashing 
bureaus. The only capital risk involved 
is the money expended for rent and 
equipment, overhead expenses and bad 
checks—-namely, about $2,500. 
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THE NATION REPORTS 





East Coast States 


ft tene high tide of major post-war 
strikes appears to be ebbing, not- 
withstanding considerable work stop- 
page that still exists or threatens. 
Labor difficulties during January and 
February caused industrial output to 
drop to the lowest volume in five years. 
March volume will show some im- 
provement. Meanwhile, a feeling is 
prevalent among many industrialists in 
this area that a second wave of strikes 
may develop next year. 

Both heavy and light industries, so 
numerous in the East Coast States, are 
heading for expansion. Machinery, 
equipment and appliances are already 
starting to come off production lines 
in many industries, but consensus is 
that vigorous, full production will not 
be a reality before Fall. 


Ceiling prices are claimed to pose a 
big problem by some manufacturers— 
in textiles, metal working, appliances 
and other lines—for example, nylon 
and rayon stockings, men’s and boys’ 
suits, shirts and underwear. Many 
small fabricators of the metal indus- 
tries in New York and Pennsylvania 
have shut down due to alleged lack of 
price relief. 

With an eye to the future and an 
inevitable buyers’ market, manufactur- 
ers are giving much thought to distri- 
bution as well as production. Sales and 
advertising plans are in the expansion 
stage, along with improved designs of 
old and new products. 

Inflation still worries many business 
leaders; others are content to rely en- 
tirely on the law of supply and demand 
and let nature take its course. 

Retail sales continue at high levels, 
averaging 23% above last year in the 
New York Federal Reserve district and 
12% ahead in the Philadelphia district. 

—ARTHUR R. GRISWwoLp. 


New England States 


NE of the best indications of what 

conservative New England busi- 
ness men are thinking about the pros- 
pects for improvement in trade and 
industry here is the decision of the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. to spend $45,000,000 on new con- 
struction during 1946. The manage- 
ment describes this as “an unpre- 
cedented volume of construction in a 
short period.” Another sign of confi- 
dence is the decision of the New 
England Shoe & Leather Association 
to run, in the week of April 7-11, a 
shoe show which will surpass the 
present record performance hung up 
in Victory Shoe Market Week in Bos- 
ton hotels last November. 

The commercial realty picture in the 
Boston area is brighter than it’s been 
for many moons, and it’s probably due 
for a big upswing. Here’s an illustra- 
tion of what’s happening: The land 
and building comprising Filene’s big 
department store in Boston recently 
elicited an over-all bid of $9,000,000 
for the property, including $4,500,000 


mortgages. This bid of $4,500,000 for 
the equity represented a jump of 50% 
over the offer which was made as re- 
cently as last Summer by Filene’s 
itself. The trustees of the trust which 
owns the property are holding out for 
still higher prices. 

The candy industry in Boston and 
nearby Cambridge, Mass.—ranking as 
the leading center of such activity, 
along with Chicago—is shooting for 
bigger volume and lower costs of pro- 
duction. Some improvement in sugar 
supplies is expected during 1946. 

Hollingsworth & Whitney Co., paper 
and pulp manufacturers, proposes to 
raise $4,500,000 to refund a substan- 
tial portion of its bank loans and 
finance plant additions and improve- 
ments. A group of Boston business men 
have established the Building Center 
of New England, which will be the na- 
tion’s largest permanent exhibit of 
building materials and products, and 
will provide extensive educational ser- 
vices on methods of construction, de- 
sign, etc.—Davip MAck. 


ese Business Upswing 


Midwest States 


HE Great Lakes States are far 

ahead of any other section of the 
nation in direct purchases and in leases 
of war-built manufacturing facilities, 
Undoubtedly, they'll increase their lead 
further. Thus, with private industry 
buying up the publicly-owned war 
production plants, the Midwest States 
will be far stronger industrially than 
ever before. 

Analysis of this reconversion trend 
shows that Michigan, Ohio and Illinois 
interests have bought up about 87% 
of the total plants sold to date by the 
Government in the entire country, and 
that these states, together with Indiana, 
Iowa, Missouri, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, have accounted for some 46% 
of the entire $181,000,000 purchases 
made nationally. 

While their original cost was greater, 
some 40 plants have been bought up 
privately for approximately $57,000,,- 
000 in the Great Lakes region, and 
more than 21 others have been taken 
over on leases. Plants already taken 
over are highly diversified in output 
and in many cases are giving employ- 
ment to more workers than were actu- 
ally used in wartime. Production from 
just a few of these converted plants in- 
cludes automotive and aircraft parts, 
refrigeration units, radio tubes, crystals, 
gloves, food products, food processing 
equipment, confections, plastics, rub- 
ber goods, diesel engines, pewer units, 
tractors, lifts, farm implements, bat- 
teries, gauges, precision instruments, 
trucks and automobiles. 

Biggest background issue in the 
Midwest is the proposed St. Lawrence 
Seaway project, estimated to cost the 
U. S. $342 million. Industrial, busi- 
ness, labor and political leaders have 
split widely on the issue. Claims and 
counter-claims that the seaway would 
subsidize foreign shipping, cut mining, 
hurt employment, concern the national 
security and generally influence the 
entire economy of the Midwest have 
been raised. An offshoot of this same 
project has cropped up in Pittsburgh, 
where an Ohio-Allegheny river group 
is sponsoring a survey to connect the 
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headwaters of the Allegheny with the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. Their idea is to 
make the Allegheny navigable and also 
create another deep water outlet for 
the Pittsburgh district’s basic prod- 
ucts—ORAL S. Priuc. 


Southern States 
HROUGHOUT the Southern States 


are small sawmills whose numbers 
run into the thousands. Unspectacular 
and largely unpublicized, they provide 
employment for tens of thousands of 
Southern workers and their payrolls 
contribute vastly to Southern economy. 
These mills, a part of the picture in 
almost every Southern cross roads, are 
turning out millions of feet of lumber 
and making larger profits than they 
have in years. 

The abundant demand for lumber 
from small mills in all parts of the 
South is making this industry a factor 
more important than ever in keeping 
up the buying power of thousands of 
Southerners and has been a factor in 
absorbing workers released by the clos- 
ing of shipyards in such ports as Mo- 
bile, New Orleans, Savannah, Charles- 
ton and other Southern cities. 

Traditional tourist resorts and spec- 
tacular celebrations which before the 
war brought millions of dollars into 
Southern resort areas are not now 
bringing in as much additional outside 
money as was anticipated. Reason: 
hotel space is almost impossible to ob- 
tain. As a result, the Natchez (Miss.) 
Garden Club, whose annual pilgrimage 
to historic Southern homes before the 
war drew thousands of outside visitors 
—and more thousands of dollars—had 
to be cancelled because of the acute 
housing shortage in that area. 

The proposed price ceiling on raw 
cotton has centered attention once 
again on this somewhat battered 
“King” of Southern farm crops. Rep- 
resentatives and Senators from the 
Southern States have begun an ag- 
gressive battle to keep a price ceiling 
off this product, which still represents 
the main source of cash income for 
millions of Southern people. If this 
ceiling is not clamped on cotton, farm- 
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ers here look for higher prices and 
greater prosperity in 1946.—MARvIN 
Cox. 


Pacific States 


LL West Coast metropolitan centers 
are facing similar problems— 
traffic congestion, inadequate parking 
facilities, housing shortages. In a sur- 
prise log-rolling bill, California munic- 
ipalities are raiding the state’s general 
fund for $100 million to help finance 
improvements. With highest auto regis- 
tration in history, 15% above highest 
pre-war year, California plans a billion 
dollar, 10-year super highway building 
program. Generally, the move is toward 
decentralization—industry is moving 
farther from metropolitan areas and 
outlying residential and shopping dis- 
tricts are springing up. San Francisco 
seeks a solution to the acute situation 
ir. a proposed second bridge to Oak- 
land, a subway system and additional 
sub-surface garages under public parks. 
Bright side of the Pacific Coast 
labor picture is the recent 15% wage 
increase agreement affecting 300,000 
coast shipyard workers. San Francisco 
Bay yards, however, are still confront- 
ed with a four-month old machinist 
strike. 

The Coast steel industry still looks 
good for the long pull, but expect a 
quick spurt in light metal manufactur- 
ing. War-expanded aviation firms par- 
ticularly are turning to new light metal 
consumer and durable goods. And sev- 
eral Los Angeles concerns have started 
manufacture of aluminum furniture, 
baggage, etc. As in the steel industry, 
however, the future depends upon the 
final disposition of government-owned 
plants. 

Unemployment, due largely to the 
closing of war-born shipyards, is still 
a major problem in the Pacific North- 
west: some 60,000 out of work in Ore- 
gon, considerably more in Washington. 
Meanwhile, Oregon public utilities plan 
a $50 million expansion program. 
Washington looks particularly to a 
boom in the lumber and plywood in- 
dustries, frozen foods, fishing and for- 
eign trade. 


Expected This Quarter 


Western business worries over the 
expansion plans of co-operatives. San 
Francisco Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion wants them to abide by the same 
rules as competitive business, urges 
tax revision to impose a fair share of 
the tax burden on this favored segment 
of trade.—Cuar_es F. Berry. 


Western States 


Ain the biggest tourist season in 
the history of the Rocky Moun- 
tain States about to break, regional fa- 
cilities are unprepared to house and 
entertain vacationers in traditional 
Western style. Demand for homes and 
industrial building has prevented de- 
velopment of scores of resorts and 
mountain hotels. 

Oil drilling activities in eastern Col- 
orado and gas well developments in 
the “four corners” district—where 
Colorado, New Mexico, Utah and Ari- 
zona join—have come into the spot- 
light in the last 30 days. Southern 
Union Gas Co., Dallas, Tex., plans to 
spend $12,000,000 in development of 
treating and compressing plants and 
additional gas lines in the San Juan 
Basin of Northwestern New Mexico. 

Standard Oil of Indiana has an- 
nounced plans to expand and modern- 
ize its refinery at Casper, Wyo. Idaho- 
Montana Pulp & Paper Co. will spend 
$3,000,000 on a mill at Polson, Mont., 
in which lumber, plywood, pulp and 
paper will be produced. 

Denver’s thriving pre-war mining 
machinery industry—with world-wide 
distribution—is snapping back to nor- 
mal with fabricators swamped with 
orders for shipment. 

The region is waiting for materials 
to launch what will be the lustiest and 
most prosperous construction boom in 
the history of the entire West. Bond 
issues are expected to be voted in 
April for long delayed building of 
schools, hospitals, sewers, water works, 
power houses and other civic and in- 
stitutional needs. 

New interest is also being awakened 
in the exploration and development of 
the region’s abundant metallic and 
non-metallic minerals.—EUGENE CERVI. 
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INDUSTRIAL FACTS 


ABOUT TENNESSEE 





TVA 


All of the basic purposes of TVA 
have been accomplished—“The uni- 
fied development of the Tennessee 
River system primarily, flood control, 
navigation, water-power utilization 
and national defense.” 


Less known perhaps, but certainly 
as important to peacetime industry, 
are the economic advantages created 
by TVA in the Tennessee Valley. 
Power lines have brought to the area 
a new way of life. Farms have become 
mechanized, releasing native labor 
for industry. Motors have taken the 
place of man power. Modern appli- 
ances have made living more enjoy- 
able. Workers have more time for 
self-improvement and recreation— 
adding to their contentment. 


Low-cost TVA power has opened 
up hundreds of smaller communities 
in Tennessee that are ideal locations 
for industries. These locations permit 
the decentralization so desirable in 
peaceful plant operation. These com- 
munities have an adequate supply of 
workers for small industries. These 
workers, for the most part, live on 
farms or own their homes nearby. 
They are citizens of and have a vital 
interest in the communities where 
they work. They are noticeably free 
from the unrest usually apparent in 
congested industrial areas. 


Leaders in these Tennessee com- 
munities are awake to the importance 
of industrial payrolls and give full 
cooperation to continuous plant op- 
eration. 


Detailed information on TVA 
power, decentralization. and labor, 
as well as other industrial e4vantages, 
is given in a big, 210-page general 
survey: “Industrial Resourc.s of 
Tennessee,” that will be mailed to 
executives and industrial engineers 
upon request. It is filled with facts 
that every employer should have 
when plant expansion or location is 
being considered. Dictate your re- 
quest today—on your business sta- 
tionery, please. 


DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 
Information Division 


922 State Office Bldg. Nashville 3, Tenn. 
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NEW IDEAS 


... in Housing, Welding, Motors, Paints 
Air Conditioning, Masonry, Foods, Banking 


PAINT PRESCRIPTION 


Amateur or professional decorators 
can now quickly select a matching 
paint for any conceivable color scheme, 
and have one or more of over a thous- 
and evenly-stepped tints “prescription- 
mixed” for them in 15 minutes. The 
Martin Senour Co.’s Nu Hue System 
will do the job. This consultation 
and prescription paint-mixing service, 
based on a revolutionary color system, 
is expected to offer unlimited possibil- 
ities in paint-styling and decorating. 


VERSATILE MOTOR 


Here’s an extra-compact, light, two 
horsepower motor, designed for con- 
tinuous duty by the Electrical Engi- 





neering & Manufacturing Corp. Explo- 
sion-proof, it’s ideal for use in hazard- 
ous locations. An aircraft type, this 
motor is particularly versatile in that 
it can be supplied for any output-shaft 
speed. Moreover, it’s well suited to 
such applications as fan and blower, 
pump, winch and other drives, where 
high, continuous-duty horsepower must 
often be fitted into extremely small 
space. 


HEAT REDUCER 


An innovation in venetian blinds is 
one made of aluminum slats, said to 
be capable of effecting a heat reduc- 
tion of 75%. One side of each slat is 
polished to reflect heat, while the other 
is satin finished to prevent absorption. 
Cleaning note: dirt and grease will 
not adhere to this treated lightweight 
metal. 


HANDY AIR CONDITIONER 


One answer to the demand for a 
means of adding moisture to the air 





as it’s being heated is the Skilbeck 





tion | 
the P 
to be 
joinin 
consis 
from 
a sing 
humidifier. It’s a simple, automatic &. B 
contrivance that operates off the hot | “@™ 
water tank, and is capable of serving FEAT 
the average home or office. Designed Tl 
to be used in connection with any type d 
of heating system, the humidifier evap. — 
orates water by circulating hot water om 
through coils wrapped with absorbent —- 


material. A simple valve arrangement 
controls the flow of water as the evap. 
oration process takes place. 


BETTER BALANCE 


Another electronic tool which prom- 
ises to combat inefficiency and waste 
from imperfect balancing of rotating 
equipment is Westinghouse’s war-de- 
veloped microbalancer. So sensitive 
that it will detect the unbalance caused 
by the presence of a single wisp of | 














lint, this super-sensitive tool is ex- : fo 
pected to result in substantial savings | ©” 
to industry by preventing damaging Ee 
friction and vibration. “ 
ess 
EASIER CUTTING joi 
A post-war advance in abrasive ma- | the 
sonry cutting blades is Champion's | ?™ 
“jade” model. A quick-cutting instru: | a, 
ment, it will not only provide longer 
life but, it’s claimed, the lowest cost | gj 
per cut. It cuts every type of ‘ma- 
sonry effectively, eliminates eye-strain 
through the exclusive safety “jade” = 
color. ‘ 
z 
PORTABLE WELDING UNIT Ww 
Small plants can now compete with " 
high volume manufacturers by using | é 
this single, high production installa- : 
e 
- 
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tion for spot welding. Designed by 
the Progressive Welder Co., it’s said 
to be the simplest known method of 
joining or fastening metal sections. It 
consists of two welding guns operating 
from a single transformer and with 
a single timer and air-hydraulic boost- 
er. Both guns can be operated in either 
vertical or horizontal position. 


FEATHERWEIGHT HOME 


This model pre-fabricated house, 
made of all-corrugated plywood, can 
stand 1,260 pounds pressure to the 
square inch, is one-fourth as heavy as 





an ordinary home. Assembled from 
four sections, it’s easily transportable, 
can be set up or dismantled in a day. 
Each section comes complete with nec- 
essary furnishings. The sections are 
joined by a special locking device, and 
the house is bolted to eight concrete 
piers set in “stabilized” soil to discour- 
age termites and vermin. The designer: 
Henry C. Carney. 


SUGAR SUBSTITUTE 


Faced with the problem of finding 
sufficient sugar for general use, can- 
ning or freezing? A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Co. may have the answer 
with its newly developed extra-sweet 
corn syrup. An enzyme-converted prod- 
uct, it has excellent flavor quality, is 
free from bitterness. It does not crys- 
tallize, may be used as the only sweet- 
ening agent in making jellies, pre- 
serves, etc. A moisture retainer, it 
lengthens the shelf life of food prod- 


ucts. 


WALL NOTE 


Cleaner walls are in the offing. Var- 
lon’s soon to be marketed stainproof 
wall covering will do the trick. It’s 
said to be as easy to hang as regular 
wall coverings, and possesses great 
durability and resistance as well as be- 
ing impervious to ink stains, pencil or 
crayon marks, grease and oil spots or 
other common stains. It’s also mildew- 
proof and non-supporting to vermin. 
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Long Distance is catching up too 


More Long Distance calls go through as you 
hold the wire. Long delays are fewer. 


The service is getting better, but we’ve still 
got a good way to go before we get back to 
pre-war service. 


Once we catch up with that, we’ll keep right on 
going and try to make the record even better. 


BELL TELEPHONE 


SYSTEM 




















ALBERT RAMOND 
& ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Serving American Industry Since 1916 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Cost Reduction « Improved Wages 
Production Management 


Chrysler Bidg., N. Y. 17 - Tribune Towerr, Chi. 11 
Russ Bidg., San Fran. 4 - 200 Bay St., Toronte | 











Hold on to Your 
War Bonds 














@ Relax... conserve your 
health and energy. . re- 
tard that “‘tired feeling.’’ 
You can do more ina 
Do/More, the refreshing- 
ly comfortable Posture 
Chair, adjusted to fit. 
Preferred by executives! 


FREE FOLDER 
Write for ‘Physical Fit- 
ness’’ folder. No obligation! 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC., Dept. 425, Elkhart, Ind. 


DO/MORE 2 

















PENSACOLA 


Location Saves One Com- 
pany $80,000 Yearly on a 
Single Operation... 


Pensacola’s growing family of 
chemical industries enabled one 
newly established company to save 
$80,000 a year in transportation 
and handling costs. A simple pipe- 
line between plants turned the 
trick. 


Pensacola’s “good neighbor” in- 
dustries producing basic materials 
hold similar potential savings for 
paint and varnish, chemical, plas- 
tics industries—a fact well worth 
investigating if you're considering 
relocation or new plants. 

Pensacola also offers you these 
special advantages: nearness to 
midwestern and southern markets 
(only 550 miles from U. S. center 
of population) and Latin-American 
countries . . . cooperative labor . . . 
low plant construction and main- 
tenance costs because of an ideal 
climate . . . adequate rail, steam- 
ship, barge and air transportation 
. . . low cost coal, fuel oil, natural 
gas and electric power... an am- 
ple soft water supply 99.98% rpure 

. low taxes . . . availability of 
good plant sites. 

Write today, telling us your re- 
quirements. 
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Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published by many 
concerns and made available free to inter- 
ested business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest will be listed in 
this every-issue service to Forses readers. 
Address your request, by number, to: 
Subscriber Service Dept., Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


85. Tue CHALLENGE oF HUMAN ENGINEER- 
inc: An absorbing, forthright presentation 
of the problems we face in the post-war 
business world, delivered by Henry Ford 2nd. 


86. Is Your Future in THE VENDING Ma- 
CHINE INpustRY? Outlining for the veteran 
and other interested investors basic facts 
about conducting a successful merchandis- 
ing business, capital requirements, profit 
possibilities, methods of entering the busi- 
ness, purchasing of vending machine equip- 
ment and merchandise, obtaining and re- 
taining locations, servicing and bookkeeping 
problems are discussed. 


87. Your Locicat Inpustriat Location: 
Excellent presentation of the case for Indi- 
ana as industrial site, with 15 selling points 
soundly documented. “Must” reading for 
management considering new plant sites. 


88. A Contro: System For SALEsman- 
AGEMENT: Comprehensive outline of an “g. 
a-glance” control system for sales managers, 
showing how to organize facts, ready use for 
salesmen, sales manager, directors, etc, 94. 
pages, complete with color illustrations, 


89. Pickinc a LocaTION FoR A Smau 
Business: All the factors that should be 
considered when locating your new store, 
plus a list of sources for more detailed ip. 
formation. 


90. PRESERVING THE DESIGN FOR AMER. 
cans: Delightful story showing how the 
restoration of the historic city of Williams 
burg to its 18th century appearance is help. 
ing to keep alive American heritage and 
ideals. 


91. Forcinc AnEap IN Business: 60 pages 
of fact-packed information on the inestim 
able value of a rounded business education 
in climbing the ladder of success. 


92. SETTLEMENT OPPORTUNITIES IN Irp. 
cateD Farms: Outlining the opportunities, 
how to acquire this government-owned land, 
where it is, cost, and sources of more de. 
tailed information. 


93. Future OuTLook oF THE Hote In. 
pustRY: Careful, illuminating study of the 
hotel industry, covering its gaudy past. 
reasons for its “crash,” and including » 
“case history,” a chapter on community 
financed hotels, and discussing the future 
outlook. 





1. As the coun- 
try’s Price Ad- 
ministrator, he 
recently made 
news when he 
admitted OPA 
laxity: “In an 
effort to stream- 
line our opera- 
tions, remove as 
much red tape 
as possible and enable new small busi- 
nesses to start producing promptly, we 
have, in fact, been too lax.” 





3. As spokesman 
for the bitumin- 
ous ‘coal opera- 
tors’ negotiating 
committee in the 
coal wage con- 
ference, he en- 
gaged in a bitter 
clash with John 
L. Lewis, charg- 
ing the miners 
with “repetition after repetition,” accused 
them of “filibustering.” 








Whos News? 


These men have all figured prominently in the news recently. 
Can you identify them? Answers are provided below. 


2. Chairman of 
the board of the 
Chase National 
Bank of New 
York, he recent- 
ly advocated the 
$3,750,000,000 
British loan be- 
fore the Senate 
Banking and 
Currency Com- 
mittee, stating that “international trade 
must be facilitated and restored if world 
peace is to be maintained.” 





4. A Justice of 
the U. S. Su- 
preme Court, he 
has been often 
mentioned as a 
potential candi- 
date for the 
Presidency in 
1948. Has spok- 
en in favor of an 
amendment to 
the United Nations Charter to permit the 
formation of a world government and, 
later, an international court of justice. 
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What's Your Problem? 


In this column, every issue, Forbes will help 
subscribers find a solution to their business 
problems. Simply address your query to 
Business Information Editor, Forbes Maga- 
sine, 120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
To facilitate replies, please confine each in- 
quiry to one specific question, and enclose 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. Questions 
not answered here will be answered by 


mail. 


Q.—Please advise me where | may obtain 
trade journals dealing with the distribution 
of gasoline and oil. I am entering this field 
and would appreciate any information that 
{ might get concerning the erection of a 
bulk plant and where various items kindred 
to this business may be purchased.—LEoNaARD 
Corttar, Bishopville, S. C. 


A.—National Petroleum News, 1213 
W. Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio; Oil 
& Gas Journal, 211 S. Cheyenne Ave., 
Tulsa 1, Okla.; The Oil Marketer, 
1217 Hudson Blvd., Bayonne, N. J.; 
Oil Weekly, 3301 Buffalo Drive, P.O. 
Box 2608, Houston 9, Texas. 


Q.—It will be appreciated if you will ad- 
vise me what the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board is, what its address is and the 
extent of its acivities—W. T. BLake, Major, 
Ord. Dept., Aberdeen, Md. 


A.—National Industrial Conference 
Board is a non-profit organization of 
business men and corporations that 
makes extensive studies and reports on 
various phases of business for mem- 
bers. Address is 247 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


Q.—In “New Ideas” Forses made refer- 
ence to a floating stock-tank de-icer. We 
would like to know the name of the com- 
pany manufacturing this device so that we 
may write them for additional information. 
—R, E. Grirritx, Purchasing Manager, 
Vickers Petroleum Co., Wichita, Kansas. 


A.—General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady 5, N. Y. 


Q.—I would appreciate information on gas 
producers suitable for firing lime kilns.— 
Jose L. Ruepa, Cardenas, Cuba. 


A.—Write: Morgan Construction Co., 
15 Belmont St., Worcester, Mass.; 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co., East Bur- 
lington, N. J.; Semet-Solvay Engineer- 
ne A ani 44 Rector St., New York, 


Q.—In a recent issue of Forses, you gave 
a brief description of a new method of 
vapor blasting metal products. Could you 
give us the address of the Vapor Blast 
Manufacturing Co?—J. A. Quam, District 
Manager, Pressed Steel Car Co., Phila., Pa. 


A.—339 So. 16th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Q.—I would like to establish a rapid car 


wash system in a busy town to employ vet- 
erans known to me to be agreeable to the 
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idea. Can you furnish complete information 
as to who sells the equipment for this kind 
of business?—Eart E. Getty, Bay City, 
Mich. 


A.—Champion Pneumatic Machinery 
Co., 8164 S. Chicago Ave., Chicago, 
Ill.; The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co., 80 
Fourth St., Ashland, Ohio; Wayne 
Pump Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.; “Friend” 
Mfg. Co., 1937 Maynard St., Gasport, 
N.Y. 


Q.—In Forses recently you referred to the 
Soldine Corporation’s new method of water- 
proofing canvas. We would like to have full 
information on this product and some idea 
of the cost.—E. H. Kinc, Western Lumber 


Manufacturers’ Assn. of Canada, Vancov- 
ver, B. C. 


A—Write direct 
Corp., Evanston, III. 


to the Soldine 


Q.—Last Summer in Time Magazine | no- 
ticed an article about a new food product 
that was described as a “cross between a 
popsicle and a hot dog.” Can you give me 
the address of the manufacturer?—A. J. 
Apams, Vineland, N. J. 


A.—We are unable to locate the 
product or the manufacturer of the 
item mentioned. We suggest you write 
to Time Magazine, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N. Y. 














Steel sheets thinner than a human hair? 


Yes ... and they'll soon have a lot 
to do with your every-day life. 
Some of these electrical steels — 
thinner than this sheet of paper 
—are being made on the Armco 
precision cold strip mill above. 


During the war they were used in 
combat walkie-talkies and radar 
equipment. The time is coming 
when you'll find these ultra-thin 
steels in high-quality radio sets, 
television sets and other exacting 
electrical devices. 


These steels are one of the latest 
examples of research by Armco — 
long known as the nation’s leader 


The American Rolling Mill Company 
Special-Purpose Sheet Steels 


in special-purpose sheet steels. 
Leading manufacturers are using 
these and other Armco special- 
purpose steels to insure metal 
quality in their products. 


The familiar Armco triangle trade- 
mark has been a dependable guide 
to quality for 32 years. In the days 
ahead it will continue to identify 
sheet steels developed expressly to 
give longer life and greater econ- 
omy to products for home, farm 
and industry. The American Roll- 
ing Mill Co., 491 Curtis Street, 
Middletown, Ohio. Export: The 


Armco International Corporation. 
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ORDER BY MAIL 
First Try CHOCOLATE COVERED 
ouno sox TOASTED ALMONDS 


$2 POSTPAID Our mouth-waterin’ candy mode of 
country fresh butter, creom, etc., 
will do your heart good. For a 
starter send for a pound box of 
<=, our crunchy toasted jumbo ol d 
* 7) swamped in rich creamy pure 
chocolate. 

MONEY BACK IF NOT DEELIGHTED 


Sent Some 
Doy Mode 









+, a Write Today. Enclose Check, Cosh, 
—t a * or Money Order. No Stomps Please. 
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The Country Store } 


of Beverly Hills 3 


DEPT. F4 
P.O. BOX 551 BEVERLY HILLS, CAL 
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One Scottish Story—FREE 


A Scot playing on his club’s 
course found a wooden tee as he 
picked up sand to tee up his ball. 

“Sandy,” he said to his com- 
panion, “strangers hae been 
playin’ here.” 


When you’ve stopped laughing, sit 
down and write out a check for $2.02, 
so that you can have 498 more laughs 
—your check will bring you a copy of 
“499 Scottish Stories—for the price 
of 500” by Editor-Publisher — and 
Story-Teller — B. C. Forbes. Inciden- 
tally, the two cents is to cover royal- 
ties, one cent each, for two of his 
associates who did most of the work. 
It would entail less costly bookkeep- 
ing if you just enclosed two loose 
pennies. 


(Send check to B. C. Forbes & Sons 
Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N.Y.) 














The value of Forbes 
the 


Advertiser is based 


Magazine to 


upon its essential 


value to the reader 
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THE UNIONS SPEAK 


Behind the Labor Scene 


_— digests all labor publica- 
tions—their circulation approaches 
20,000,000—and_ regularly presents 
typical extracts, without comment. 


“BACK ON THE JOB" 


From the East Bay Labor Journal 
(AFL): 

About ten years ago, after a fierce 
struggle, Congress passed the Holding 
Company Act, but not until a Senate 
committee, headed by Hugo L. Black, 
then a Senator from Alabama, now a 
justice of the Supreme Court, had de- 
veloped a shocking story of crooked- 
ness by utility tycoons like Insull of 
Chicago and Hopson of Associated 
Gas. 

Insull died. Hopson went to the 
penitentiary. Chiefs of other holding 
companies escaped by the skin of their 
teeth, and American investors—princi- 
pally “little fellows”—lost billions of 
dollars. 

Now, with the war over and bank 
vaults bursting with “idle money,” the 
financial vultures are back on the job. 
Spokesmen for the Electric Bond and 
Share, biggest holding company of all, 
and Commonwealth and Southern, ap- 
peared before a House committee, 
pleading that the Holding Company 
bill be changed so that the men and 
the methods that fleeced investors “in 
the good old days” be given a free 
hand to repeat the performance. 

Of course, Congress should turn a 
deaf ear to these pleas, but there is 
grave danger that weakening amend- 
ments may be slipped through unless 
the “folks back home” are on the 
alert. 


“ENEMY OF LABOR" 


From The Advance, official organ of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America (CIO): 

Ernest T. Weir, head of the National 
and Weirton Steel Corporation, is the 
most tireless enemy of organized labor 
in the country. Weir is no fool. He 
knows the supreme importance of cap- 
turing and holding the source of power. 
He knows that in our present complex 
industrial system this source is the 
Government. . . . 


As he puts it: “.. . The key problem 


of conservatives is to find the way to 
give the United States conservative 
government.” 

That is the key problem of the plu- 
tocracy if it is to rule and exploit the 
majority of the people. 

The people, however, may decide to 
take over the powers of government 
to be used to accomplish the greatest 
good for the greatest number. They 
have already made some progress 
along this line and they may decide to 
take permanent possession. 


“NO VICTORY” 


From the Toledo 
(CIO): 

As far as the dispute in steel is con- 
cerned, we needn’t boast of a victory 
there, because the price increase gave 
the corporations two dollars in return 
for each dollar the corporations gave 
the workers. If that isn’t inflationary 


let’s hope we never see anything that 
is! 
oe 


Union Journal 


Without holding down prices, our 
wage increases mean less than nothing, 
because the price increase invariably 
will be far in excess of the wage in- 
crease granted the workers. So steel’s 
case hurt us more than it helped. 


“AFL CHIDES CIO” 


From the Raleigh, N. C., Union 
Herald (AFL): 

While Americar. Federation of 
Labor unions have been making real 


THE ‘Best SMELLER’ 





From CIO News 
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progress by winning wage increases 


without price increases, CIO unions 
have forced a break in the price lines 
that make their “gains” largely illu- 
sory and will cost American workers 
real gains in living standards, the 
AFL declared. 

AFL unions . . . have been negotiat- 
ing substantial wage increases without 
disturbing price ceilings and hence 
have been making genuine wage ad- 
vances. ... 

Unions outside the Federation, how- 
ever, had other methods. . . . To meet 
their demands the President broke the 
steel-price ceiling. . . . So tie Govern- 
ment again intervenes between work- 
ers and management, collective bar- 
gaining is again frozen and all work- 
ers are put under rigid wage controls. 


“STRIKES AGAINST PUBLIC" 


From the Milwaukee Labor Press 
(AFL): 

How often have you heard some 
anti-union leader yelp about labor 
striking “against the public” of late? 

Well, not so much publicity was 
given this week to the “strike against 
the public” being staged by certain 
makers of hosiery and shirts. A hosiery 
company in Pennsylvania was found 
to have on hand some 352,000 pairs 
of women’s nylon hosiery—yet ship- 
ments were listed at only 7,716 pairs. 

These makers are “holding tight” 
till the public kicks so loudly about 
scarce items that the OPA will be 
forced to raise prices. 

Who says anything now about 
“strikes against the public”? 


“ANTI-LABOR LEGISLATION" 
From The Hat Worker (AFL): 


One hundred and sixty anti-labor 
bills have been introduced in the 
House of Representatives already in 
the second session of Congress. What 
a mass of legal talent must have been 
wasted in drawing up such junk to 
clutter up the legislative hopper. 

In all likelihood, the present storm 
and fury over anti-labor legislation 
will recede as the major strikes are 
settled. 


“STIRRING UP CIVIL WAR" 
From Union Voice (CIO): 


To incite the public against labor, 
to prepare masses of people for possi- 
ble use as storm troopers, and to work 
for the ripening of an opportunity to 
stir up civil war—that is the aim of 





honored enterprise. 








IN 1871 THE SUN LIFE OF CANADA issued its first policy from 
a small office in Montreal. In 1895 the organization was extended 
into the United States where, from coast to coast, it now maintains 
a highly efficient branch office and agency service. The Company’s 
growth is significant proof of wide public acceptance. In 1895—at 
the end of the first twenty-five years of operation—the assurances in 
force amounted to $35 million. At the end of fifty years—in 1920— 
this amount had risen to $488 million. 


Today, after seventy-five years of public service, the Sun Life of 
Canada holds a leading place among life assurance companies with 
well over one million policyholders, and assurances in force of 
$3,390,372,327. The Company’s financial strength and high standard 


of service are indeed worthy of the finest traditions of a great time- 


Copy of the Annual Report for 1945 may be obtained from: 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


Transportation Building, Washington 6, D. C. 

















big business today. 
APRIL 1, 1946 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale, Incorporated, at a meeting 
thereof held on February 28, 1946 de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.0625 per share on the $4.25 
Cumulative eferred Stock and a 
dividend of $0.25 per share on the , 
Common Stock; both payable April 1, 
1946 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March 15, 1946. 
Transfer books will not be closed. 
Checks will be mailed. 
Won. J. WILLIAMs, 
V. Pres. & Secretary 














Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


per share was declared on the 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corpora- 

tion, held on February 28, 1946, 

INL Common stock of the Corporation, 
payable March 30, 1946, to stock- 

holders of record at the close of 

business March 11, 1946. 


a dividend of forty cents (40¢) 
E. J. HANLEY, Sec’y & Treas. 











Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 
Notice is hereby given that the Board of 
Directors of Safeway Stores, Incorpor- 
ated, on March 4, 1946, declared 
quarterly dividends of 25c per share on 
the Company’s $5 Par Value Common 
Stock payable April 1, 1946, to 
holders of such stock of record at the 
close of business March 19, 1946, and 
$1.25 per share on the Company’s 5% 
Preferred Stock, payable April 1, 1946, 
to holders of such stock of record at 
the close of business March 19, 1946, 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
March 4, 1946. 

















Your dividend notice in 

ForBEs directs nationwide at- 

tention of influential investors 

in finance and industry to 
your company. 




















PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 121 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on March 13, 1946, for the 
first quarter of the year 1946, equal to 
2% of its par value, will be paid upon 
the Common Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany by check on April 15, 1946, to 
shareholders of record at the close of 
business on March 29, 1946. The Trans- 
fer Books will not be closed. 

E. J. Becxetr, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 
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W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 
Author ef “America Tomorrow”, sent 
complimentary te clients. Recent Reader 


says: “The most compact and far-seeing 
economic philosophy I have ever read.’ 


W. H. Roystone, the well-known New 
York Investment Consultant, has stopped 
his newspaper comments that were pub- 
lished nationally and found so profitable 
to investors. He now writes only a 
weekly advisory bulletin. 

Success during many years has proved 
his theories correct. He found that to 
buy with the good buying and sell with 
the good selling is about all one needs 
to know. 

Roystone now has clients in cash 
waiting to buy a selected list he thinks 
the surest fortune-building bargains of 
this century. 

These same weekly bulletins, that cost 
you only five dollars for one each week 
during seven of these critical weeks, go 
to hundreds of clients from coast to 
coast, to those who pay one hundred 
dollars a year for trading help and to 
investors who pay a large annual fee 
for portfolio supervision. 

Remember, keeping true to the main 
trend is the secret of success in Wall 
Street. When you send check ($5.00 for 
seven weeks or $25.00 for one year) be 
sure to ask for AMERICA TOMORROW 
and those famous 27 Safety Rules for 
Investors and Traders. Address: W. H. 
Roystone, Forest Hills 8, Long Island. 
N. Y. (Instituted 1931) New York con- 
sultation $265. 








me 








THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 


221st Dividend 





March 18, 1946 


The Board of Directors has 
this day declared a dividend 
of $1.25 per share on the 
capital stock of $20 par 
value, payable April 1, 
1946, to shareholders of 
record March 21, 1946. 


Checks will be mailed. 


MixToNn D. RBINHOLD 
Cashier 
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: Non-Profit 
B. C. Forses, Present 


INVESTORS LEAGUE 


Membership 






Non-Partisan 
B. A. Javits, Vice-Pres. & Gen, Counser 


Pensions: Pro and Con 


N a recent issue of the Investors 
League Monthly Bulletin, the fol- 


lowing was published: 


No Pensions for 
Stockholders 


A number of members have sent 
copy of an editorial “No Pensions For 
The Stockholders” which appeared in 
“The Register” in New Haven, Conn., 
with the request that it be reprinted. 
Extracts follow: 


. . . For some time past stockholders have 
been called upon to provide the means 
whereby retirement funds could be set aside 
to provide for minor employees. By and 
large stockholders have given proxy consent 
to such proposals without undue protest. 
This, despite the realization that such con- 
sent stands as a reducing assessment 
against any dividends they would ordinarily 
receive. Now comes this flood of petitions 
for pensions to be paid to the higher com- 
pany officers. This constitutes nothing more 
than an attempt to place a second assessment 
upon the stockholders to provide retirement 
support for company officers who for years 
have received salaries certainly adequate in 
amount to have enabled these men to draft 
and finance their own retirement plans... . 

It would appear that retirement plans are 
being rapidly worked out for all concerned, 
with the vital exception of the unfortunate 
stockholder. Many of the proxies aimed to- 
ward this objective are couched in terms 
which give the stockholder virtually no op- 
portunity to register an opposing vote 
against these pension plans. 

Such proxy appeals constitute nothing 
more than a begging letter from highly paid 
company executives to stockholders who 
have no retirement or pension funds for 
themselves. The time has arrived for the 
investor to treat them in this fashion and 
thus bring a halt to what is rapidly becom- 
ing a vicious practice. 


Lammot du Pont, one of America’s 
leading industrialists, who has devoted 
a great deal of time and thought to this 
subject, comments: 


“Probably the writer did not intend his 
title to be taken literally, and did not believe 
that any sort of pension should be offered 
to stockholders of a corporation, or expected 
by them; but from the text of the article, 
it seems clear that he did mean literally that 
the expenses of a corporation retirement 
plan, whether contributory or non-contribu- 
tory, and whether the plan applied to pay- 
roll, salary roll or higher salaried groups, or 
all of them, was necessarily a reduction of 
the funds available for dividends to stock- 
holders. Might I point out that this is not 
necessarily true? 


“The retirement of superannuated em- 


ployees, whatever their compensation may 
be, does result in some economies and in 
some increased efficiencies, which cre 
thought by some management to more than 
offset the expense of the pension plan. } 
am one of those who think so, and I fee) 
quite positive that the pension plans of the 
two companies with which I am most def. 
nitely connected do produce that result. 

“The recent tendency to increase retire 
ment allowances to officers and higher sa)- 
aried employees of corporations is due to 
the effort to find some method of compenss- 
tion which will attract and hold able men 
in the service of the corporation. Salaries 
no longer serve the purpose adequately, be. 
cause of the progressive income tax rates. 
An assured retirement payment seems to be 
an attractive form of compensation. It means 
more to the beneficiary than it costs the 
corporation.” 


Mr. du Pont also sends a compre. 
hensive report, “Compensation of Ex- 
ecutives,” published by the National 
Industrial Conference Board. Among 
the conclusions reached is that “there 
are definite advantages in using sales 
as a base for measuring executive 
compensation as they represent the 
volume of business done and conse- 
quently the degree of responsibility 
and success of management.” 

On this basis, the Board reports that, 
as a result of their study, “payments 
do not seem excessive. Compensation 
must necessarily be adequate to attract 
and maintain adequate leadership in 
business, and also to provide an incen- 
tive for developing junior executives.” 

They point out that: 

“A definite downward trend in the 
amount of the sales dollar paid to off- 
cers existed over the period 1931-194] 
in almost all types of industry”; that 
“the percentage of the sales dollar paid 
to executives drops with gains in com- 
pany size, the largest proportionate 
amounts being paid to officers of small 
companies.” 


Regarding taxes paid by high-salaried 
executives, the following from an an- 
nual report is enlightening: 


7——Annual Salary 
Before U. S. Taxes After U.S. Taxes 


$75,650....... -+ +++ $28,739 
51,904....... wee. 23,986 
ere 22,415 
26,650.....00c200- 16,282 
BEE oscenweccee Bee 
21,000..... jooee 13,935 
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200 SOUND INVESTMENT STOCKS 
with by f ; d, f 
Records for 25 to 131 Years 


I" a Special report UNITED Service presents a study of 200 Common Stocks that have paid 

cash dividends without interruption for 25 years or more. 93 have an unbroken dividend 

record of 45 or more years... six go back 100 years ... one has paid dividends without 
interruption for 131 years. 























Check These Features Such consistent dividend records are of prime consideration to investors. They 
of United Service indicate concerns with well-entrenched trade positions, strong financial condition, 
stable earnings, and unusual management. They mean, too, that all of these stocks 
FOR THE INVESTOR have successfully weathered the slump following the first World War and the drastic 
stories pote po depression of 1930-32. 
ne pene — You will find in this statistical study many interesting investment situations, the 
Definite selling advice merit of which, from the standpoint of stability and income return, you might other- 
Industry group analyses 7 ° mie : 
Chert svedies Of active stocks wise overlook. This Report gives you the dividend record of each issue, the current 
yen THE REBCUTIVE dividend rate, 1944 and 1945 earnings, present market price, and current yield. 


General business outlook 
Production and price trends 
Interpretation of Washington 

news mes oor ; 
Labor conditions, cost of liv- ° ° 

ing, and wage treads 79 Jssues Yielding 4h ta 6.9% 
Views of other authorities 
New business developments 


oooaane ee tunaaa | GO In Line For Increases 








Sales outlook by cities Contrasting with the low income return available on many high-grade 
— a sw send investments today, 79 of these stocks yield 4% or more... 16 yield 
ana, ag a et P better than 5%... and $ from 6 & to 6.9 . 

New sales opportunities Investors seeking stocks likely to increase their dividends this year will 
TOR THE PURCHASING AGENT find 36 issues singled out in this study where increased earnings and 
Cc dity price outlook strong financial position make dividend increases likely this year. Six 
Forecasts on 95 commodities of these are already yielding 4 G or better. 





Price views of other leading 


business authorities 10 Stechs Gauored for Current Purchase 


After considering issues in line for dividend increases, together with 
other factors such as current selling price of the stocks in relation to 
prospective earnings, our Staff has selected 10 stocks from this list of 
200 long-time dividend-payers as most attractive for current purchase. 
This well-diversified group includes representatives of the Chemical, Sugar, 
Transportation, Machinery, Railroad, Utility and Oil Industries. 














This is an exceptional list for the:investor who wishes to take advantage 
of the unusual opportunities created by the recent market decline. 
Accept the Special Offer and receive your copy by return mail. 








v 
United Business and Investment Service, DON T MISS THIS 
backed by a 26-year record of success, now VALUABLE REPORT! 


serves the largest clientele of any invest- 
ment advisory service in the country today. 
Mail This Coupon NOW! 
FM-19 
Yours with Special 1-Months “TRIAL! {use puswess service 


210 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 








To introduce the many valuable features of UNITED Service to new Ee eee aon 
readers, we will send the weekly UNITED Bulletin Service for one INVESTMENT STOCKS and the UNITED Builetia 
month, together with our new Report on 200 SOUND INVEST- Service for 1 month. I cadens $1 in full payment. 
MENT STOCKS for only $1. 

Act NOW! Fill in coupon; pin $1 to it, and mail NOW! 


Name 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE: .... 


210 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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IS A NEW RISE 
IN THE MAKING? 


is the impetus for a strong new rise build- 
ing up—or should more stocks be sold in 
anticipation of an extended decline? Plain- 
ly, the current two-way market calls for 
real professional market skill in order to 
determine the true money-making trend. 


Investors also will be wise to apprise them- 
selves of the names of those stocks which have 
stoutly resisted the decline—not merely the slug- 
gish ones which are comparatively unaffected b 
market moves, but those particular issues which 
were active on the advance! 


Of immediate importance are the Gartley: 


Low and moderate- priced issues 
Outstanding growth situations 
Low - priced speculations 


—selected in the light of our comprehensive RVR 
studies. 


Obviously, with 100% margin requirements in 
effect, the time has come for YOU, TOO, to have 
the advantage of the Gartley Relative Velocity 
Ratings on the stocks you own. No longer can 
you afford to GUESS what the Capital Appre- 
ciation Potentials of your stocks are. With R R 
you can KNOW; you can easily make each dollar 
you invest in stocks do the work of two or three 
dollars—and WITHOUT MARGIN. 


These and other undervalued stocks will be 
made available to you during the period of the 
following SPECIAL TRIAL ACQUAINTANCE 
OFFER. Current issue plus the next five issues 
which will cover what may well prove the most 
decisive financial phase investors may experience 
for a long time to come................ $3 oO 


Or Accept this Special Combination Offer: 
RVR with supplements, the most complete 
analysis of the relative movements of stocks. 
(Regular price $5 = issue.) Now in combination 
with 6 weeks’ trial Gartley Weekly Forecast $7 oO 


H. M. Gartley, Inc., 68 William St., N.Y.C. 





Burroughs 


179TH CONSECUTIVE CASH DIVIDEND 
A dividend of fifteen cents ($0.15) a share 
has been declared upon the stock of 
BurroucHs AppiInc Macuine Company, 
payable June 5, 1946, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business April 26, 1946. 


Detroit, Michigan, 


Geo. W. Evans, 
March 19, 1946. 


Secretary 








Anecdotes from the PAST that 
Give Purpese to the FUTURE 


B. C. FORBES, through his years of asso- 
ciation with men who have scaled the heights 
of human achievement, brings you hundreds 
of intimate anecdotes about men who had 
no more than you have to get ahead, in his 
book, “Little Bits About Big Men." 


You can put their systems, their methods, 
their ideas and ideals to immediate practical 
use where you are, with whatever talents you 
possess. Send only $2.50 for a copy. 


8. C. Forbes Pub. Co., ine., 120 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11, N.Y. 


50. Please send me a copy of “Little 
Bits About Big Men,” by B. C. FO MN 
(On N. Y. C. orders add 1% for Sales Tax.) 
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Technical Position Improved 


By HARRY D. COMER 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


INDUSTRIALS 





RAILROADS 


September October November 





December : 


AT THIS writing average stock prices 
have already recovered fully half their 
sharp February reaction; moreover, 
as many as 50 issues on New York 
Stock Exchange have made new 1946 
highs in one recent day. Wide variety 
of industries is represented in group 
reaching new high ground, including 
Liquor, Oil, Aircraft, Utility, Auto- 
motive, Shipbuilding, Machinery, Tex- 
tile, Railroad, Motion Picture, Chemi- 
cal, Food, Building and Retail Trade. 

Improvement in market’s technical 
position following last month’s setback 
was indicated by ensuing narrow price 
swings and quieting volume, with turn- 
over on one day (March 12) lowest in 
post-war period to date. 

Russian friction in international 
politics probably caused some selling 
of stocks last month, but new buyers 
appeared in sufficient volume to pre- 
vent serious liquidation. Action of 
London Stock Market has helped to 
bolster American hopes of continued 
world peace. 

Probably greatest single obstacle to 
industrial reconversion has been Ad- 
ministration’s politically inspired pol- 
icy on wages-prices-profits. Under death 
sentence June 30, OPA is now on the 
defensive fighting for reprieve. Re- 
gardless of outcome, however, higher 
general price-level appears inevitable, 
due to wartime dilution of our money. 

Settlement of major strikes and 
‘gradual penetration of uneconomic 


January February March April 


price-ceilings point to early expansion 
of industrial production, recently at | 
lowest level in five years. As wartime 
controls are removed, business should 
gain momentum, carrying the cycle of 
prosperity to new peacetime heights. | 

Recently outperforming both Indus. | 
trials and Rails, D-J Utility Average ” 
may be first to reach new 1946 high. 
Some further backing and filling now 
would be in order, preparatory to re- 
sumption of general uptrend. This bull 
market probably has far to go, how. | 
ever, and stocks may not long be | 
available at present attractive levels. | 
For longer-term capital gains, stocks | 
in Building and Retail Trade sections | 
appear particularly promising. Other 
desirable groups are Steels, Coppers, 
Amusements; also Labor-Saving Ma- 
chinery. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 

article will be sent to interested readers 

on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
* 

No adequate improvement in the 
organization of Congress can be un- 
dertaken or effected unless Congress 
first reorganizes its present obsolete 
and overlapping committee structure. 
This is the first and most important 
test of whether Congress is willing to 
strengthen itself and its organization 
to carry the tremendous work load that 
present-day governmental problems 
place upon it. — LaFoLLeTTE-Mon- 
RONEY COMMITTEE report. 


FORBES — 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


Earnings Affected By OPA Policy 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


HE damage done by OPA has al- 

ready been reflected in dividend 
reductions and omission, such as in 
the case of: Emerson Electric, Servel, 
Dresser, Philip Morris, Niles-Bement- 
Pond, Chicago Pneumatic Tool, Cooper 
Bessemer, Western Union, Western 
Electric, American Brake Shoe, Con- 
tinental Motors, Curtiss-Wright. 

Considerable price declines followed 
such action. 

It is obvious that with industry 
squeezed between price ceilings and 
increased wages, the threat to earnings 
of many companies has already be- 
come a fact. 

| would not be surprised if General 
Motors and U. S. Steel, among others, 
reduce their dividends at the meeting 
late in April. 

These stocks might now be in proc- 
ess of discounting this. 

According to recent press reports, 
there is hope that when the matter of 
extending the OPA comes before the 
Senate committee, important changes 
will be made to assure that industry 
will get a fairer deal. I suggest that 
readers keep posted on this situation 
because, should good news develop, 
the market outlook would brighten and 
renewed purchases of various stocks 
would be warranted. 

1 would be inclined to await devel- 
opments in this matter before loading 
up with stocks again. 

It is important to know what not to 
buy, as well as what to buy. According 
to letters I have received from many 
readers in all parts of the country, 
there has been some buying of stocks 
having doubtful prospects. Among 
such stocks are the following whose 


purchase, in my opinion, is not justi- 
fied: 

Central Railroad of New Jersey, Le- 
high Valley Railroad, Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation, Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, Callahan Zinc & Lead, Com- 
monwealth & Southern, United Corpo- 
ration, Erie Railroad, Goebel Brewing. 

I would like to impress upon readers 
the nature of a stock. Stocks are not 
permanent investments; they are mere- 
ly media of speculation. They are not 
to be put away for one’s old age or 
for the future support of one’s family. 
They are good to hold only during a 
bull market. 

When a rising stock cycle is over, 
all stocks should be sold, and the pro- 
ceeds invested in A-1 bonds. 

When an individual stock rises to 
levels where it is high enough, it 
should be sold, and the cash held 
awaiting another stock purchase—un- 
less the general bull market is over. 

It does not make sense to carry 
stocks down through bear markets. 
When a once valuable stock begins to 
decline in price, nobody knows what 
lies ahead. Various developments, such 
as over-expansion, new inventions, etc., 
can ruin a stock which was once con- 
sidered a fine investment. 

If one doubts this, I suggest that he 
take a look at financial pages years 
ago, and note which stocks have long 
passed out of the picture—stocks which 
were popular investments of the day. 

The motto, “Eternal Vigilance,” can 
not be over-emphasized. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





“My Biggest Mistake” 


{Continued from page 15) 


with lake cruises. Women with prob- 
lems found motherly counselors who 
helped them iron out their troubles 
and a way was found to develop wom- 
en leaders for women—without hair- 
pulling. The record these green work- 
ers made (94% of both men and 
women had no previous factory experi- 
ence) is notable: three stars for their 
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Army-Navy “E” Flag, millions of pre- 
cision parts for aircraft. 

During the war, too, Woodworth in- 
troduced and expanded his production 
of precision fixed-limit gages, adjust- 
able gages, special precision tools and 
precision machine parts. He also pion- 
eered new products and materials 
which have contributed to increased 
operating efficiency and lower manu- 
facturing costs. 

His war job done, Woodworth is 


now preparing to build anew, with this 
thought uppermost in mind: “Good 
management was never so important 
as it is today.” Consequently he is 
looking for a new idea in co-operation 
between management and labor. 

“Perhaps,” he says, “it will be a 
profit-sharing plan; but whatever it is, 
I want my employees to want me to be 
the boss because they get a better deal 
from me than they can get anywhere 
else.” 

When he gets that idea, you can bet 








he’ll put it to work. 
Whether 
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THIS IS THE ROAD TO 


STOCK MARKET 
SUCCESS 


Wew EDITION—REVISED 
UP TO THE MOMENT OF 
GOING TO PRESS.... 


Traders who appreciate the importance 
of fully understanding TODAY’S MAR- 
KET will find this book of great value. 
Written in simple language, it explains 
the BASIC elements for profitable trad- 
ing and lays down easily understood, 
workable rules. 


{ SENT ON 15 DAYS FREE APPROVAL 








SEAMANS-BLAKE, INC. F-4 
837 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. 

Gentlemen: | am enclosing $3.00 for “THIS IS THE 
ROAD TO STOCK MARKET SUCCESS.” | reserve the 
privilege of returning book for refund within 15 days. 





PIS. cc dccddcoesietdccecsveranoecsenceedes 
Address 
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Be sure to read 


Our Stock Market 
Forecast for 1946 


Based on Cyclical Studies 


We do not guarantee it to be in- 
fallible, but we do guarantee it to 
please you or you may return it for 
refund any time in 1946. 


Special Offer $2 
Including the next three issues of our 
bulletin. 


Stephen Gargilis, Dept. FM 


30 Huntington Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 
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THOUGHTS 





... on the Business of Life 


Men of great parts are often unfor- 
tunate in the management of public 
business because they are apt to go out 
ef the common road by the quickness 
of their imagination. —SwIrFt. 


Without the assistance of natural 
capacity, rules and precepts are of no 
efficacy. —QUINTILIAN. 


Mark this well, ye proud men of 
action! Ye are, after all, nothing but 
unconscious instruments of the men of 


thought. — HEINE. 


Adversity has ever been considered 
the state in which a man most easily 
becomes acquainted with himself, then, 
especially, being free from flatterers. 

—JOHNSON. 


It takes nearly as much ability to 
know how to profit by good advice as 
to know how to act for one’s self. 

—ROocHEFOUCAULD. 


A comfortable old age is the reward 
of a well-spent youth. Instead of its 
bringing sad and melancholy prospects 
of decay, it should give us hopes of 
eternal youth in a better world. 

—R. PALMER. 


High aims form high characters, 
and great objects bring out great 
minds. —Tryon Epwarpbs. 


America is another name for op- 
portunity. Our whole history appears 
like a last effort of divine Providence 
in behalf of the human race. 

—EMERSON. 


I am no herald to inquire after 
men’s pedigrees; it sufficeth me if I 
know of their virtues.—Sir P. Sipney. 


For the sake of health, medicines 
are taken by weight and measure, so 
ought food to be, or by some similar 
rule. —SKELTON. 


He who establishes his argument by 
noise and command shows that his 
reason is weak. —MONTAIGNE. 


If you wish to be held in esteem, 
you must associate only with those who 
are estimable. —BRUYERE. 


The 
steady 
object, 
genius. 


power of applying attention, 
and undissipated, to a single 
is the sure mark of a superior 

—CHESTERFIELD. 


There is no use of money equal to 
that of beneficence; here the enjoy- 
ment grows on reflection; and our 
money is most truly ours when it ceases 
to be in our possession.—MACKENZIE. 


Concentrate 


The man who seeks one thing in life, 
and but one, 

May hope to achieve it before life be 
done; 

But he who seeks all things, wherever 
he goes, 

Only reaps from the hopes which 
around him he sows 

A harvest of barren regrets. 

—Lorp Lytton. 


A good conscience is a continual 
Christmas. —FRANKLIN. 


I don’t like to talk much with people 
who always agree with me. It is amus- 
ing to coquette with an echo for a little 
while, but one soon tires of it. 

—CARLYLE. 


Courage that grows from constitu- 
tion often foresakes a man when he has 
occasion for it; courage which arises 
from a sense of duty acts in a uniform 
manner. —ADDISON. 





A TEXT 


Be ye strong, therefore, and 
let not your hands be weak: 
for your work shall be re- 
warded. 

—II Curonictes 15:7 


Sent in by E. Killough, Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, Canada. What is 
your favorite text? A Forbes 
book is presented to senders of 
texts used. 











The progress of democracy seems 
irresistible, because it is the most uni- 
form, the most ancient and the most 
permanent tendency which is to be 
found in history. —De TocQuevitte. 


The real democratic American idea 
is, not that every man shall be on a 
level with every other, but that every. 
one shall have liberty, without hin- 
drance, to be what God made him. 

—H. W. Beecuer. 


Give vocational training to the man- 
ually minded, and the children’s courts 
of the future will have less to do.., 

—Lawes. 


Education is the cheap defense of 
nations. _ —BURKE. 


True enjoyment comes from activity 
of the mind and exercise of the body; 
the two are ever united—HUMBOLDT. 


Every time that a man stops work he 
throws that much extra burden upon 
others. —HeEnry Foro. 


The best book is not the thought 
which it contains, but the thought 
which it suggests; just as the charm 
of music dwells not in the tones but in 
the echoes of our hearts. 

—O. W. Houmes. 


Be not too presumptuously sure in 
any business; for things of this world 
depend on such a train of unseen 
chances that if it were in man’s hands 
to set the tables, still he would not be 
certain to win the game.—HERBERT. 


Characters do not change. Opinions 
alter, but characters are only devel- 
oped. —DIsRAELI. 


Life often presents us with a choice 
of evils rather than of good.—Co ton. 


Markets as well as mobs respond te 
human emotions; markets as well as 
mobs can be inflamed to their own 
‘destruction. —Owen D. Younc. 


You find yourself refreshed by the 
presence of cheerful people. Why not 
make earnest effort to confer that 
pleasure on others? Half the battle is 
gained if you never allow yourself to 
say anything gloomy.—L. M. CHILp. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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_— Se tale : : WALTER BENDER . . . President, 
oo ae —_ . JF The General Fireproofing Company 


LL pes oc : : rept Sine = Ae Read 
3 FORBES — Magazine of Business 


eT [eee 4 y |) Se Ve — . \ When the new egy ne of 
1 § ‘ : At | ~ ages the 20 million dollar General 
. | ; a 2% See x ae Fireproofing Company was "‘in- 


troduced" to his employees in 
their house organ, what was 
more natural than to show 
him with FORBES, his favorite 


management magazine! 
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“ 


"| read FORBES Magazine for its sound interpretation of business 
and finance and dependable forecasts of things to come." 


WALTER BENDER, President 
The General Fireproofing Company 
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... Foresees the Problems of Business 
. .. Provides Workable Tools for Their Solution 


No. 1 Magazine on the “must read ” list of Management 
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TRUCK SERVICE by TRUCK SPECIALISTS 
for a Prosperous America 


MOsT OF AMERICA’S TRUCKS have years of hard, 
punishing service behind them. Half the trucks 
on the road today are more than eight years old. 
And let’s keep this in mind—most of these old 
trucks still have a tremendous part to play in 
building production for a prosperous America. 


The service these trucks can render to industry 
and commerce depends entirely upon the kind 
of service they are given. 


Truck service is the biggest factor in truck 
operation—and in operating cost—no matter 
what work the trucks are doing or who they’re 
working for. 


Listen to “Harvest of Stars” Every Sunday, 2 p. m. E. S. T.! NBC Network 


INTERNATIONAL 


Truck service now is a bigger job than ever. 


International Truck Service—the largest com- 
pany-owned truck service organization — and 
thousands of International Dealers everywhere 
are at your service, no matter what make or 
model your truck may be. 

Drive your truck in at the sign of the INTER- 
NATIONAL Triple Diamond for truck service by 
truck specialists. No lost time, no lost motion. No 
tinkering, no guesswork. Swift. Sure. Economical. 


Motor Truck Division 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois e 
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